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has twice served as active editor and views The Personalist in Thirty-five 
Years in Retrospect. Since the founding of the journal, a score of others either 
openly committed to personalism or sympathetic with its views have been 
inaugurated in many lands and some have succumbed but they indicate a deep 
and world-wide interest. Teaching on Beacon Hill in Boston, Bronson Alcott 
took Whitman’s phrase and made it familiar to near-by educators such as 
Bowne, Mary W. Calkins, and William James. It takes no stretch of the imagi- 
nation to visualize the possibility of William James suggesting the familiar 
term to his friend Renouvier. 


Science by the depth of its researches, has come at last to the assumption of 
invisible or spiritual sources of causation. May not these, as symbolized in 
scientific equations representing the source of all being, be taken as The 
Signature of the Unknown God? Such is the argument of the Editor. 


The verse Skylark Tribute is from the pen of M. Kathleen Haley of Port 
Norris, New Jersey, teacher, poet, and novelist. 


One of our well-known contributors, Professor John P. LeCog of Drake Uni- 
versity, writes on The Limitations of Science. He shows how scientific the- 
ories come and go, but the “know-how” of our science always stops short 
of the “know-why-’ This latter implies purpose and leads beyond the material 
into the spiritual. 


Mark P. Folsom, formerly of San Diego College, is author of the verse Where 
I Watch. 


Professor Alfred Stern, of California Institute of Technology and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, presents a hitherto-unpublished letter by Husserl 
to the late Heinrich Gomperz of Vienna and our university, declaring that 
“Science moves in the sphere of direct intuitions” and takes issue with that 
standpoint in Husserl’s Phenomenology and the Scope of Philosophy. 


Professor of English at the University of Oklahoma, Stewart C. Wilcox raises 
the question: was The Water Imagery of the “Ancient Mariner” an allegory, 
a vision, a myth of spiritual death and rebirth, or was it a sacramental vision 
arriving at the conclusion that all things have a place in the universal being of 


God? 


In The Philosophy of Fear, Bruce McElderry, Jr., Professor of English in our 
University, reviewing Kirk’s The Conservative Mind, points out that no 
account is there taken of the radical nature of Christianity. Conservatism may 
mean the preservation of man’s corrupt nature, traditional wisdom instead of 
free discussion. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF FREEDOM 


q Freedom is a word much mouthed and but little 
understood. 


q It cannot survive in any society where each man 
is a law to himself, but it flourishes where social 
responsibilities are recognized and regarded. 


{ Democracy is the great organized effort to se- 
cure the freedom of the world, but liberty is 
storm-engendering and can remain only through 
general consent of the majority. 


{ The bulwark of democracy is belief in the 
sanctity of human personality, recognition of the 
inviolability of the individual soul. 


{It is only when faith in the principles of democ- 
racy is dead that its advocates resort to violence 
and compulsion in an attempt to save freedom by 
destroying liberty. 


{ Resort to coercion of opinion, inquisitions by questions 
falsely stated in order to induce false answers, is the su- 
preme negation of democracy. 


{ The weakness and tragedy of democracy is to be always 
committed to dependence upon persuasion, but this weak- 
ness is the source of its ultimate strength. It masses behind 
it the power of free men, unenslaved and unintimidated. 


q The Almighty, whose essence is freedom, dares not to 
force opinion, for to do so would wreck the moral 
universe. 


q The inner citadel of the human heart is, to God, so 
inviolable that he will only “stand at the door and knock” 
for voluntary admission. 


{ Violent men who attempt to enter there by force, not 
only fail of their pretended purpose, they commit the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 


Es 
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Thirty-five Years in Retrospect 


BY 


WILBUR LONG 


\ yee the spring issue The Personalist entered 
its thirty-fifth year of consecutive publication. In that area of learned 
journalism which neither boasts of a sustaining endowment nor aims 
at popular appeal, uninterrupted printing for a third of a century 
is at least a modest achievement. Success under these circumstances 
does not just happen, it is the consequence of purpose, fortitude, and 
tenacity. Io the founder and editor, then, we throw a bouquet in 
recognition of a work well done under conditions not always easy 
and favorable. 

At the outset the editorial environs of the magazine were not 
what they are today. Its first office was a portion of a room in the 
“red shack;’ as it was called—an old mess hall from the days of World 
War I that had been transformed into a makeshift of offices for phi- 
losophy and psychology, the balance serving first for laboratories 
of domestic science and later of engineering. Philosophy office, 
Personalist office, philosophy library, and a seminar table all shared 
in two small rooms under precarious wood that was not quite im- 
pervious to moisture during the wet season. Vision and venture, for- 
tunately, are not the offspring of environment, for it was in this 
setting that in the year 1920 the new journal was born. 

The first number of The Personalist, now a collector’s item at 
which few of its present friends have had an opportunity to glance, 
appeared in the spring of the year; and consequently Volume I con- 
sists of only three issues. The contributors to this initial number were 
its founder and editor, Professor Flewelling; John Wright Buckham 
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of the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley; James Iverach of the 
United Free Church College in Aberdeen; Frank Wilbur Collier of 
the American University in Washington, D.C.; and James Main 
Dixon of the University of Southern California. The honor of writ- 
ing its first printed book review went to Professor Dixon, long since 
departed: a Scotsman and broad Calvinist, a scholar of the old 
school, an F.R.S.E. and onetime professor of English in the Imperial 
University at Tokyo; diminutive, precise, delightfully dedicated, en- 
cyclopedic, and forgetful; a man of the epic type who would occa- 
sionally ride up to the campus on his bicycle, minus his coat and with 
his galluses in full display. Chancellor Tully Knowles of the College 
of the Pacific, and formerly his colleague in the University of South- 
ern California, is authority for the yarn that on one occasion Pro- 
fessor Dixon while lecturing proceeded to fall into the wastebasket, 
and in reporting the incident later announced with an air of mingled 
gratification and incredulity, “And you know, Knowles, the class 
was so interested in what I was saying that they never even noticed it:’ 

A cursory thumbing through the first volume is sufficient to 
reveal the central purposes and principles that guided the new ven- 
ture. As its title suggests, it was intended to provide a medium for 
the philosophy of concrete idealism at a time when the newer real- 
isms and naturalisms were beginning to make their bid for popu- 
larity; although it was not conceived as an instrument of purely 
sectarian purpose, and from the outset expressions of other views 
were welcomed when “strongly written?’ It was hoped, moreover, 
that it might serve as an organ of communication among academic 
scholars on the Pacific Coast and as a stimulant to speculative thought 
in this area, where at Berkeley George Howison had already planted 
a vigorous seed of philosophic tradition. 

The new magazine was launched, however, with even broader 
purposes in mind. It was believed that there was needed in the nation 
an organ of thought wider in scope than that of the purely tech- 
nical media which interest the professional but repel the serious ama- 
teur; a magazine that would help to establish rapprochement between 
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the academics and the public at large and arouse general interest in 
basic thinking among the more serious segments of the laity. In an 
age which is accustomed to the complaint that philosophy has be- 
come a recondite specialism, hermetically sealed from men generally 
and remote from living, such a purpose was by no means unworthy. 
The new journal, too, was a protest against a growing compart- 
mentalizing both of American life and spirit; and its intention was 
to reaffirm, in a concrete and, it was hoped, significant manner, the 
personalistic axiom that the self and its modes of interest and action 
compose an integral unity suchwise that when logic is divorced from 
love, prose from poetry, dialectic from rhetoric, and science from 
piety, the outcome is ruinous to each and all. It was with this mis- 
chief of fragmentation in mind, an evil that has become obvious in 
current educational trends, that The Personalist proposed to be “a 
quarterly journal of philosophy, religion, and literature?’ 

If, in its major purposes, the new journal was unorthodox, this 
spirit of the unconventional was manifest in everything about it, 
from cover design to topical divisions, paper, and type. What it sug- 
gested throughout was a desire to escape from the purely technical 
and academic impersonalities that are associated with standard media 
of professional thought. Outlandish, one might say, in terms of the 
conventional mode, was its inclusion of poetry, the literary essay, 
an informal section on “Notes and Discussions;’ and the editor’s 
personal message on the page devoted to “The Gentle Personalist”’ 
which later metamorphosed into “The Lantern of Diogenes” and 
yielded to a somewhat scandalous suggestion of humor. What was 
perhaps an idiosyncrasy of taste was the pleasure that I for one al- 
ways found, in the earlier years, in those delightful poetic gems from 
the editor’s pen that graced the Notes and Discussions with obser- 
vations on mountain streams, bird song, and Brown Bonnet, and 
with a peculiar facility of lyrical expression succeeded in moving 
along that line where feeling, imagination, and wisdom merge. 

To its critics, no doubt, the new magazine, in wandering from 
the path of conventional standards in purpose, form, and content, 
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was neither flesh nor fowl nor good red herring; in appealing to all, 
it was charged, it seriously appealed to none. To its friends, on the 
contrary, it was a refreshing experiment in humaneness and filled a 
void in contemporary print. To its critics, the propinquity of tech- 
nical articles of speculative interest, literary essays, poetry, humor- 
ous comment, and lyrical notes in cameo was not only an anomaly, 
it was a shocking mélange of diversities. To its friends, on the other 
hand, it was a gratifying venture in the area of spiritual synthesis. At 
any rate the editor, over the years, has pursued his singular scheme 
with undeviating purpose; with what success the reader must judge 
for himself. 

It would be intriguing, although it isa temptation to be put aside, 
to thumb through each of the thirty-four volumes and comment 
upon their authors and contents. Such an exploration would serve, 
in a fashion, to recount the career of philosophy in the great south- 
west and to exhibit something of the history of the personalistic 
movement over a period of a third of a century. In passing, however, 
we note on the last page of Volume I a curiosity that might be called 
a journalistic scoop, gleaned from the classroom by one of Bowne’s 
students: an epigrammatic comment which reads, “Russia—despot- 
ism tempered with assassination” In “The Gentle Personalist” of 
Volume VII we come upon the arresting words from the pen of 
Wildon Carr that “Some philosophies take pride in the claim to be 
scientific, but the pride of philosophy should be to be philosophic?’ 
From Volume X we learn that “the cornerstone is laid” for the new 
home of The Personalist in the beautiful Seeley Wintersmith Mudd 
Memorial Hall of Philosophy, a unique contribution to the spiritual 
life of America; and later in the year the announcement of its com- 
pletion and occupancy. Volumes XII and XIX inform us of the la- 
mented passing of Wildon Carr and F. C. S. Schiller, two notable 
friends of the magazine, who served both as contributors and edi- 
torial assistants during the earlier phase of its career. Regretfully we 
must not linger over pages whose authors compose a respectable 
segment of a directory of recent and contemporary thought. 
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The Personalist is peculiarly associated with the recent adoption 
internationally of the term personalism as the most appropriate and 
convenient name for concrete idealism or spiritualism, and one that 
in 1920 had not yet found any considerable acceptance. Among the 
dictionaries and encyclopedias that of Hastings alone had recognized 
it in an article of serious proportions written, as it happened, by the 
founder and editor of this magazine. In the second edition of Eisler’s 
Handworterbuch der Philosophie, revised by Miiller-Freienfels in 
1922, it was given passing mention, without reference to American 
usage.’ Although personalism was a word that had appeared rarely 
and sporadically during the nineteenth century—casually with Grote 
and A. C. Fraser, for instance, and in general literature with Goethe, 
Bronson Alcott, and Whitman—its serious adoption as a technical 
label for a basic speculative and ethical position was due to Charles 
Renouvier, the liberal French thinker. Whitman, for example, had 
used it incidentally in his Democratic Vistas to name the theory and 
practice of spiritual inwardness, isolation, and mystical union; while 
Renouvier in 1886 had borrowed it for the Homeric view that an- 
thropomorphizes the world and identifies the functioning of Nature 
with the activities of divine persons. (Esquisse d'une Classification 
Systématique des Doctrines, TI, 175) In the final year of his life 
Renouvier employed it in a specialized sense to stand for a liberal 
theism, free from clericalism and united with a doctrine of the cosmic 
Fall, an ethical capacity for pessimism (or a consciousness of the 
“terrible question of the meaning of life”), a sense of destiny, and a 
democratic philosophy of politics. (Le Personnalisme, 1903; also 
Revue de Métaphysique, 1904, and L’ Année Philosophique, 1904) 
In Latin America personalism has been popularly associated with 
Nietzsche’s concept of personality and antinomian individualism, 
particularly of the strong man or dictator in politics who stands 
above law and convention; a usage employed in a recent treatise on 

1The first serious use of the term seems to have been in Whitman’s essay on “Personalism? 
printed in May, 1868. It had received considerable publicity from its employment by this 


author the previous year in an article on ‘Democracy’ See R. T. Flewelling, “Studies in 
American Personalism?” The Personalist, Summer 1950, p. 241. 
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politics which reads, “An age of wars and violent revolutions is an 
age of personalism in government.’ Philosophic writing south of the 
Rio Grande, however, has tended more recently to come into line 
with standard contemporary practice. 

While person, a word derived from the Roman stage, was bor- 
rowed in Roman law to indicate dignity and legal status, it was 
introduced into religious philosophy by Tertullian, who perhaps 
significantly was a lawyer; and through Boethius it passed into scho- 
lasticism. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, there 
seems to have been no particular enthusiasm for the term in the spec- 
ulative field; and, as is the case in so many developments of recent 
thought and expression, the roots of the history of personalism as a 
word, like that of pragmatism, are found in Kant, who employed 
person and personality to indicate the rational and normative aspect 
of the human self and its capacity for that freedom which separates 
it basically from the physiological determinism and psychological 
limitations of animals. His fundamental distinction between person 
and thing provides the key to Renouvier’s later thought and usage, 
who conceived it as his mission to restate Kant’s position from the 
standpoint of a pure phenomenalism which reconciles Kant and 
Hume, by eliminating the objectionable thing-in-itself as an un- 
knowable and indeed meaningless piece of speculative baggage and 
by providing empiricism with an adequate principle of relation. In 
this new system of metaphysical phenomenalism or monadology, 
proposed by Renouvier in 1854 in the first of his Essais de Critique 
Générale, he introduced into his own list of the categories two that 
were proposed as all-inclusive and opposite in polarity: relation as 
the comprehensive, abstract category, personality as that of onto- 
logical concreteness. That is, abstractly considered, the content of 
the conscious agent-self is composed of relations; while concretely 
considered as an integral whole it is a subject-object unity whose 
experiences are always owned and never exist as a discarnate mass 
of unpossessed feeling. In 1899 he employed the term impersonalism 
to cover all realistic views which identify the real either with the 
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pictorial (as in materialism) or with the conceptual (as in Platonic 
ideaism). In 1901 the final and obvious step was taken to adopt the 
term personalism for the opposing view, held by himself, in two 
volumes, the Histoire et Solution des Problémes Métaphysiques and 
the Dilemmes de la Métaphysiques Pure. In the former he charged 
that historic idealism had neglected the Person in its theoretical ex- 
position of the world, and that all interpretations of the self, includ- 
ing that of Berkeley and of sensationalistic empiricism, were actually 
a realism of ideas. Philosophy, he wrote, “must ascend to the pure 
method of consciousness, or personalism. What does not yet seem 
sufficiently understood is that it is personal consciousness which is 
alike the matter and agent of ideas, their condition sine qua non of 
existence and of elaboration, and not at all the ideas which are things 
of which conscious beings are composed?’ (435) More properly, 
however, the history of the adoption of personalism as a systematic 
term begins with the Dilemmes in which the basic issue between 
impersonalism and personalism was examined at some length (sec- 
tions 68 and 70), and “the thesis of personalism” defended against 
“the dilemma of impersonalism” (section 71) Epistemologically per- 
sonalism, in this work, is identified with the doctrine of freedom, as 
opposed to determinism, and with voluntarism or practical reason 
rather than with pure intellectualism or objective method. (277) 
Two years later Le Personnalisme finally publicized the word as the 
title of a serious and even formidable volume. 

By the turn of the century the time was ripe for the introduction 
of a new word, as James had said of pragmatism, for an old way of 
thinking. In Germany Lotze had referred to the Absolute as “per- 
fect personality,’ and Wilhelm Stern, around 1900, had begun to 
employ the term personalism. In Britain person and personality had 
steadily increased in use, with Mansel, Grote, T. H. Green, A. C. 
Fraser, and C. C. J. Webb; but the serious adoption of personalism 
in English-speaking countries was taken in New England, where 
Mary Whiton Calkins in The Persistent Problems of Philosophy, 
published in 1907, borrowed it from Renouvier and distinguished 
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absolutistic and pluralistic types, the former represented by Royce 
and herself. The following year Borden P. Bowne adopted it as the 
most appropriate name for his system of voluntaristic and Berkeleian- 
ized Kantianism and used it as the title for a volume which summa- 
rized his general position. From him it was borrowed by his former 
student, Professor Flewelling, and in 1920 it was appropriated for 
the name of the journal whose career we are now felicitating. 

Labels as such, of course, are of no intrinsic importance, and zeal 
for them is scarcely a creditable form of flag-waving; nor has any 
responsible thinker, so far as I know, the editor of this magazine not 
excepted, ever proposed to suggest otherwise. Common judgment 
agrees with Varisco that word zealotry is always a childish preoccu- 
pation and leads to an abuse from which “a spirit very like that of 
sectarianism is easily introduced into philosophy’? Nevertheless a 
name may serve usefully through its capacity to vivify and fix a point 
of view; and even though William E. Hocking may have spoken for 
more than a personal reaction when he once remarked that he did 
not like the word, personalism has caught on because it seems to be 
more appropriate and functional, more vital and less awkward, than 
its verbal alternatives. /dealism is too broad to be adequate, since it 
includes realistic or impersonalistic ideaism and can support those 
movements in politics that destroy the person. Spiritualism suggests 
spirits and ectoplasm; while animism, monadism, panpsychism, hu- 
manism, and anthropomorphism are too narrow, gross, or empty of 
value connotation. Personal idealism and similar labels at least suffer 
from the inconvenience of an adjective. 

It is true that person, like all other terms, has its inherent limita- 
tions, as the ancients well knew who attempted to translate Hebrew 
theology into Greek and Greek into Latin. Its employment has his- 
torically perhaps tended to suggest an overindividualized notion of 
the human self, and when applied to the Absolute it is of necessity 
deceptive when separated from negative theology. We are here on 
the edge of the region of semantic usefulness, since man suffers from 
the limitations of finitude, and his words wear thin. While Aquinas 
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held that the name person, connoting dignity, pre-eminently belongs 
to God, with the moderns it more commonly is associated with finite 
selfhood; and the recent complaint of H. O. Mascarenhas has some 
justification, that “It is unfortunate that the European languages had 
no more suitable term to indicate high dignity.’ (Radhakrishnan, 
etc., History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, Il, 166) There is 
likewise merit in his suggestion that it might have been better if 
Tertullian, “who first used the word to indicate dignity of a meta- 
physical kind, had used the term personant instead of person” The 
crippled character of ontological language with us is illustrated by 
our lack of a suitable word for mind in its wholeness, and for a per- 
sonal pronoun for the Absolute. It must be confessed that person, 
identified with the Absolute or God, has had the unfortunate effect 
of leading to a monarchial conception and has blocked, by its anthro- 
pomorphic associations, a legitimate and natural concern by many 
for theological thinking. When adequately supported by negative 
theology, however, it serves as the only analogical key for Ultimate 
Being, bearing in mind that the integrity of this Ultimate may per- 
haps be conceived more appropriately in terms of a supreme com- 
munity in unity, as Trinitarianism has it, than that of an “Alone” 
which, in the words of Plotinus, is the goal of the alone. 

At any rate, it will be widely agreed that the purposes that gave 
The Personalist birth are worthy and important. The title itself is 
a significant reminder of the fixed point that needs to be accented in 
an age when liberalism, selfhood, personal value, ethical conviction, 
and faith in the revelatory significance of human existence and ex- 
perience at their best are giving way to bigotry, mechanism, imper- 
sonality, nihilism, and a sense of darkness. On this occasion, then, 
we salute a magazine that has fulfilled a mission during a third of a 
century, with the hope that its activity may continue and its area of 
service expand over the coming years. 


The Signature of the Unknown God 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


H.. like our own uncertain age was that 
which faced Paul on Mars Hill! While Roman trumpets still spoke 
of power, the climax of artistic sense had spent itself, there was lux- 
ury without taste, knowledge had bogged down into unbelief. Greek 
science, once moved by the breath of life, had lost it through the 
erowth of materialistic atomism, and was constrained from a com- . 
plete atheism only by the consciousness that such a concept was fatal 
to a reasonable theory of knowledge. Even the men who visualized 
that growing power which was to culminate in Roman empire, could 
not quite shake off deeper convictions of unseen and unknown forces 
to which they bowed in the auguries. Everywhere there was surfeit 
of body and starvation of soul. In a distant Roman province had been 
set a torch “to lighten the Gentiles,’ but it had been all but quenched 
by torture and death. So many illusions had been followed and found 
wanting, and hearts were still unsatisfied. Outside Judaism the near- 
est approach to religion was a highly moral, but heartless Stoicism. 
The glory that had been Greece was now a myth, and Rome by 
sheer violence was holding, and yet for a time to hold, a disintegrat- 
ing world together, but spiritual dynamic it had not. 

‘To such a world came Paul who discovered among the relics of 
a day then past, evidence of the undying spiritual hunger that haunted 
the age. At the very seat of the western world’s highest civilization, 
neither the shrine of Athena, nor yet of Apollo disclosed to him the 
significant clue to the spirit of the age, but in a wayside altar, so 
obscure as to symbolize the deep spiritual unrest of his hearers. Over- 
awed by the crowning architecture of a genius which is the despair 
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of imitators, the failure of that achievement to satisfy the spirit was 
expressed in the dedication of an altar to the Unknown God, the 
neglected symbol of a lost hope in the older gods. Art, philosophy, 
literature, these had built imperishable monuments to the past, and 
the age now seemed left only to the Roman purveyors of force, to 
whom was committed the saving of the world. Although to many 
it may appear wide of the mark, there are likenesses to our own world 
situation. We stand in the midst of such triumphs as put to shame the 
empire of the Caesars. Our mastery of nature has reached a giddy 
climax. Within sight is the achievement of a plenty sufficient to 
supply the physical need of every living creature, yet more than half 
of the world turns to the dream of force for the settlement of its 
deep unrest, and over all, as then, hovers the threat of totalitarianism. 
Amid the silences that fall now and then we hear the heavy breath- 
ing of a decadent civilization “in peril of change:’ We have looked 
to the enlightenment of science to work our salvation and just as this 
seemed within our grasp, we awaken to the fact that there is some- 
thing that enlightenment cannot do, as we face possible annihilation. 
The boisterousness of scientific claims is now quieted in the con- 
sciousness of the existence of powers beyond knowledge, contacts 
with forces outside our ken. Matter, which was thought so substan- 
tial, now appears beyond the possibility of human comprehension, 
the play of invisible forces and purposes. If we are to write the mathe- 
matical symbols for reality as the scientists do, we must complete 
our equation with multiplication of all we know into the square root 
of minus one, an unsolvable surd, a symbol of immeasurable oscilla- 
tions presumed to take place within the atom. We here suggest that 
this hidden, but determining, factor might be taken as the signature 
of the Unknown God. 


Tue Pause In KNOWLEDGE 


It befits us to approach scientific mysteries warily, remembering 
the fact that at present new theories replace recent ones overnight. 
There are certain to be misapprehensions in a field where so many 
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logical contradictions flourish. The most stirring discovery of our 
time may turn out to be that which, in treating the phenomena of 
light, finds it necessary to employ contradictory concepts. In some 
experiments it must be assumed that light travels in waves, while in 
others it must be taken as made up of particles, neither of which as- 
sumptions is observably true. In no case do we deal in atomic physics 
with physical substance amenable to spatial or temporal measure- 
ment. The “substance” of ancient materialism has resolved into a 
transitory series of events in a time-space continuum. Such a fact is 
meaningless to any but a time-transcending person, either human or 
Divine. What shall the scientist choose as the symbol of invisible 
realities which lie behind observable events in units which can no 
longer be posited as in mechanistic materialism as independent im- 
penetrable units? There seem to be no impenetrable units in nature, 
since the whole concept of solidity displays a matter which 1s shot 
through with rays to which it shows no resistance. In such a case 
solidity itself becomes the mark of human incapacity and must be 
interpreted as the conjunction of forces known only by their effect 
upon human senses. Matter appears as energy, and energy as a form 
of matter. The old distinction between them is gone and their place 
is usurped by time, space, or velocity. Under the quantum theory 
which has forced its way into the situation, even energy is discon- 
tinuous, and the only continuum left, in spite of the phrase “space- 
time continuum,’ is the continuum of space-time transcending persons. 

No symbol can be adequate which does not leave the door open 
to future discovery. The attempt to be definitely exact as in the old 
formulations of atomic models is vain. Such conclusions are now 
passé, and new disclosures demand the consideration of the perceiv- 
ing person and his reactions to be as important at least as any other 
facts of nature. The distinction between subjectivity and objectivity 
has disappeared in the flood of new concepts. Only such a symbol 
may be employed as can temporarily take the place of unknowns 
and form a pause in knowledge which still leaves the door open to 
discovery. 
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Tue Susjectiviry oF ScieNtIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


Such a symbol of invisible realities acting as causes is to be found 
in the famous Schrédinger equation known as the psi function. This 
enables the mathematician to multiply and divide to his heart’s con- 
tent, but reminds us of Bertrand Russell’s remark that mathematics 
is the science in which we do not know what we are talking about 
nor whether what we say is true. The mathematical device provides 
a pause in proceedings without ending the search for facts, but its 
employment is the evidence of scientific faith, as surely as the re- 
ligious belief in God as a working principle of life. While it is a ten- 
tative solution providing for future discovery, it is also a confession 
of present ignorance, and is of the very essence of subjectivity. If we 
are tempted to take it too objectively, we should perhaps submit to 
a dash of cold water in the statement of one scientist, writing about 
the psi function: 

If one asks what it is that vibrates when the atom behaves 
like a wave, Schroedinger’s equation gives the answer that 
it is the quantity y that vibrates. If one asks what determines 
the position of the atom in the electron, the answer is like- 
wise w, but if one asks what is y/, one can only sadly answer: 
it is the quantity that vibrates, or it is the quantity that 
varies from place to place. .. . There is no y in the elec- 
tron, but only in Schroedinger’s equation. . . . The new 
materialism has become a materialism of electric charges 
and wave-like motions, of something represented by the 
letter h, and of something else represented by the letter y, 
and it recognizes that matter is not completely described in 
terms of these, but that these are as yet the chief things the 
scientist can get hold of.’ 


Thus, as De Broglie declares, the electron theory proves insuffi- 
cient for the interpretation of matter, and 


has come to an impasse against the impossibility of 
understanding the experimental facts without making the 


1Rusk: Atoms, Men and Stars (Knopf, N. Y., 1937), Pp: 222-223- 
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appeal to ideas completely different from the so-called 
“classical ideas on which it rests... [the quantum the- 
ory] by not allowing us any longer to represent the 
evolution of individual phenomena in a continuous man- 
ner in the framework of space and time, obliges us to 
abandon determinism completely, or at least to modify 
profoundly the conception we had of it. ... In wave 
mechanics . . . the complex character of the wave func- 
tion is shown to be essential and resists all attempts to 
consider the wave of wave mechanics as a physical reality 
corresponding to vibrations in any medium.” 


Could there be more thorough evidence of the subjective nature 
of modern scientific theory than is given by the outstanding scien- 
tists themselves? In spite of this subjectivity De Broglie further 
shows in the same volume*® how, in order to meet the demand 
for a medium in the propagation of light, despite the fact that the 
Michelson experiment clearly indicated there was none, an abstract 
and conventional “ether” was introduced simply to sustain existent 
theories. Driven by the facts from this tentative assumption, Dirac 
has returned to it because he cannot visualize velocity without 
matter, a plain resort to the principle of the ontological argument 
for the existence of God: whatever we can conceive, must exist. 
De Broglie adds: “But this ingenious hypothesis obviously had a 
completely artificial character and seemed to be imagined solely 
to cover up a failure:’* Later on, in the same work, De Broglie 
quotes indirectly Heisenberg’s question: What good is it to intro- 
duce the position, velocity, or trajectory of atomic electrons into 
our atomic theories since these elements are not capable of observa- 
tion or measurement?* Thus, 
By seeking to describe quantum phenomena solely by 


means of the continuous function whose statistical char- 
acter is certain, logically ends in a kind of ‘subjectivism’ 


*The Revolution of Physics (Noonday Press, N. Y., 1953) PP- 7731025170. 
8] bid., pp. 81-83. 

4]bid., pp. 81-85. 

5] bid., pp. 189. 
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akin to idealism in its philosophical meaning, and it tends 


to deny the existence of a physical reality independent 
of observation.*® 


An atomic particle, writes Weizsicker, is a physical real- 
ity which lies beyond the limits of immediate percep- 
tion and which we can no longer make accessible to per- 
ception by describing it in spatial and temporal concepts. 
It is, therefore, strictly speaking, neither a particle nor a 
wave. ... We have got from the perspective of physics, 
he writes, a glimpse of one of the most mysterious 
features of the human cognitive power . . . well-known 
to those with some insight into men’s spiritual and mental 
life, that the capacity for knowledge itself possesses a 
kind of creative power .. . a manifestation of the mind 
which knows only as it creates . . . Though the event 
must be observed in order to be known, yet the act of 
observation alters the event essentially. . . . Realities that 
may be changed for us by the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge . . . substance, causality, etc., designate not realities 
in themselves, but realities as known by men.’ 


If we follow correctly Eddington’s definition of Schrédinger’s 
equation, it might be written: Y—h2a/—1, in which y (the 
probability entity) equals h (the atom of action), multiplied by 
2a (the numerical factor), multiplied by \/—1, sometimes desig- 
nated by i (a signal to look for oscillations).* Since Eddington 
confesses that this baffles his imagination, the reader need not be 
disturbed at a similar predicament, but only to marvel at the 
usefulness of the symbol for a working, and occasionally cock- 
sure science. We shall become hopelessly embrangled if we take 
these units of measurement as more than constructs of the mind 
which assist in handling the world of phenomena as if they were 
independent substances instead of ways of looking at things. The 
quart pot, for instance, as a measure, is a construct of the mind 

8] bid., p. 235. 


1The World View of Physics (Chicago University Press, 1949), Pp- 45357334579388. 
8See Eddington: The Nature of the Physical World (Macmillan, N. Y., 1953), p. 208. 
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and “‘quartiness” is not a model laid up in heaven. However real 
is that which it measures, the quart is not a natural entity. With 
a little change of meaning it can be used for apples and for water, 
but the quart is not identical in both cases, and though convenient 
for measurement does not thereby acquire a cosmic sanction. So 
our variable \/—1 can be applied to a variety of realities so long 
as we do not mix our commodities. There are many realities that 
cannot be measured in quarts, but are no less real. For measurement 
the human mind must devise according to its capacities for under- 
standing, its criteria of evaluation. No device has yet been able to 
set a universal measurement for human love, to say nothing of 
that Love “which moves the sun and all the stars?’ The symbol 
used by the scientist denotes an unknown, not necessarily an 
unknowable, or an unreality. It is an attempt to provide an expres- 
sion for that which is as yet inexpressible, leaving the door open 
for wonder and for effort. What an advance in knowledge is this 
over that intellectual smugness which has sometimes exclaimed 
“now we know it all’? Behind the shadows of our ignorance lies 


the reality, perhaps the Supreme Reality, the Unknown God. 


Tue Rote or FAITH IN SCIENCE 


Obviously then, faith in our own minds, in the orderly char- 
acter of the universe, in the nature of the creative source, is as 
essential to true science as it is to true religion. In both cases it 
is necessary to assume realities that proceed from invisibles. Is it 
ever possible to imagine the invisible? It has ever been done, but 
how? By the constructs of our human understanding, by analogies 
and likenesses to human experience. In knowledge we are inev- 
itably condemned to a certain anthropomorphism. Some will deny 
this, as indeed has been done by a recent contributor to the 
Scientific Monthly, who vainly imagines that the committal of 
realities to oblivion in the symbols of an algebraic equation avoids 
the inevitably anthropomorphic character from reappearing when 
the symbols are again transposed into meaningful language. In 
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mathematical science, the farther we get from anthropomorphism 
the farther we are from intelligible meaning. A certain type of 
scholar has been very ready to decry religion for its anthropo- 
morphism, having considered it the illusion of wishful thinking, 
blind to the illusion he himself entertains. Under the steady 
advance of scientific knowledge, we have come face to face with 
the ultimate mystery of being, and are forced to search the depths 
of our own understandings to solve the secret of reality. We 
come at last to dependence upon faith, faith in the possibility of 
knowledge, faith in the dependability of a Supreme Creative 
Intellect behind the living and changing universe. A hidden mate- 
rialistic determinism is ruled out, to be replaced by powers akin 
to the experienceable, though unobservable, phenomena of our 
own spiritual being. Concerning this De Broglie writes in a 
footnote: 


J. von Neumann has proved that the probability laws of - 
the new mechanics are incompatible with the existence 
of a hidden determinism, which makes it most improbable 
that determinism in atomic physics will be reestablished 
in the future.° 


As Zimmer also expressed it: 


A new spiritualism is in process of formation. The world 
of classical physics, constructed of mass points, seems like a 
large machine. The world of quantum physics, constructed 
of waves of light and matter, appears to be only formally 
determined by these waves. If nothing material can be 
found underlying it, the alternative is something of a 
psychical or spiritual character.” 


Reduced to the cold hard facts which science has loved to pro- 
fess, by invisible realities which we can picture only through ref- 
erence to our own mental and spiritual experience, we are forced to 
comply with the opinion of the late Max Planck, that there is no 


2OP. Cit., p. 217. 
10The Revolution in Physics (Harcourt Brace, N. Y., 1936), p. 223. 
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explanation of the universe apart from the assumption of a Supreme 
Creative Intelligence. 

The forlornness of the materialistic hope for exact knowledge 
is demonstrated by the mathematical equation which seeks to total 
the sum of reality, including the physical world, the spirit of man, 
and the Creative Intelligence. We see that the equation must be 
stretched to cover the last two, since they also are a part of reality, 
and justly comprehended within the symbol meal 

If the waves of a free electron or photon represent human 
knowledge, what happens to the waves when there is no 
human knowledge to represent? . . . The simple but sur- 
prising answer would seem to be that when there is no hu- 
man knowledge there are no waves; but we must always 
remember that the waves are not a part of nature, but of 
our efforts to understand nature.” 


How shall we represent the forlorn promise that abides in the sym- 
bol \/—1, except to work diligently at the problem and to wait in 
suspense, pinning our faith to the larger hope. After all, mathe- 
matics is a species of faith in our mental judgment, and only faith 
can descry the invisible in a world conceived as made up of events 
rather than of substances. The former “permanent” has become the 
shadow of the transient. The real permanent stands within the 
shadow, the intelligent Source of all things. Represented in the sym- 
bol \/—1, which betimes is ignorantly worshiped, we may discover 
the signature of the Unknown God. 


THE SIGNATURE OF THE UNKNowWN Gop 


As yet but few modern thinkers seem to have discovered the 
profound implications arising from the concept of a world of reality 
based upon swift and continuous changes in a system of universal 
relations. These are so rapid and so varied, extending through such 
reaches of time as to be incomprehensible by human intelligence. 


11Jeans: Physics and Philosophy (Macmillan, N. Y., 1943), p. 171. 
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One scientist in his despair described reality as something we know 
not what, taking place we know not where. It is clear that we are 
surrounded, sustained, and upheld by invisible forces beyond our 
powers, and the little we can grasp measures our own transcendence 
of space and time. The personality is the one reality in the universal 
system which is capable of relating past events to a living deciding 
present, and of foreseeing a future potential with significance. Hu- 
man knowledge consists of the fleeting grasp given our human un- 
derstandings, but the facts reach past these into an infinity of time 
where relations were in process of establishment from the beginning. 
Here, existences were foreseen and planned up to the present hour 
in a world of universal relationships. The moment of insight which | 
came to the Psalmist who envisioned his “substance . . . when it was 
curiously wrought in the lowest places of the earth”’” has now be- 
come a commonplace to modern biologists. We can, through the 
scientific discoveries of today, get a glimpse of the literal truth in 
his statement. Not only have chromosome and gene been preparing 
from time immemorial the combination that should eventuate in you 
and me, but with an unthinkably wider sweep, a Supreme Creative 
Intellect has been preparing a surrounding world as a field for our 
human and spiritual activities. Not one of all the infinitely related 
elements could be left out in bringing into existence, creatures, each 
with a unique character and with a unique relation toward all the 
others. 

What, then, must be the nature of such a World Ground as is 
envisioned by the late Max Planck in the statement: 


Our impulse to gain knowledge demands a unified view of 
the world and therefore requires that the two powers should 
be identified with one another which are everywhere eftec- 
tive and yet still mysterious, namely, the world order of 
natural science and the God of religion. ‘This would mean 
that the Deity which the religious person endeavours to 
conceive with the aid of his outward and visible symbols, 


12Psalm 139. 
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is essentially the same as the power which is present in the 
laws of nature, the power which the inquirer’s sense 1m- 
pressions to some extent make known to him.” 


Perhaps it is too much to say that this statement by one of the great- 
est scientists of our day shows what a reasonable respect for science 
would require us to posit concerning the Ground of the world. 

To fulfil such a requirement we must assume some sort of self- 
transcending consciousness capable of objectifying itself, that is, of 
distinguishing itself from its activities, thus ruling out the claims of 
pantheism. The World Ground must be able to set up realities cre- 
ated by Him and yet possessing certain independences of existence. 
Such partial independence would be necessary to moral freedom and 
to foster creative capacities on the part of the beings created. 

In the second place, the World Ground must be capable of mem- 
ory of the past, and of prevision for the future which it creates. To 
the objection which may be made against a limitation of the Abso- 
lute, it should be sufficient to recall that an unlimited Absolute could 
not be conceived as creating anything concrete. Any creative act by 
any personality, human or Divine, is an act of self-limitation to tem- 
poral and spatial circumstances. For the Christian theologian this 
should be no embarrassment, for it is involved in the meaning of the 
Incarnation. If there are still qualms about such a concept, it should 
be remembered that self-limitation is the law of all creative success, 
a law as genuine as that of gravitation, and applicable to all creative 
work. A creator must adapt himself to such materials as are appro- 
priate to that which he creates and to the purposes in view. Whatever 
he brings into being must have definite and specific form and mean- 
ing. Creation by an Absolute would be utter vacuity and meaning- 
less, On the other hand, to create something other than Himself 
would require a self-limitation on the part of the Deity. Only thus 
can a creator make his creation a part and expression of himself, re- 
vealing himself to others by his work, and this, not by artifacts so 


13Max Planck: Religion and Naturwissenschaft, p. 33 as quoted by Heim: Christian Faith 
and Natural Science, tr. by N. Horton Smith (Harper Brothers, N. Y., 1953), p. 169. 
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perfect as to be incomprehensible to limited understandings, but in 
such manner as to admit the growth of those understandings by dis- 
coveries of their own. Revelation can never end with a complete 
disclosure of the facts, but can assist only to the discovery of deeper 
facts in a living universe. Every creative process presupposes a series 
of events, and every creator must transcend the series, and so work 
in that which to human beings is the order of time. The continuum, 
though it may appear to reside in the series of events, does really re- 
side in the Creator himself.** In creating events in succession, and 
creatures that also transcend events, He is also the creator of time. 

Neither can such a self-limiting Creator be far away from his 
creatures, for their very existence is dependent upon his momen- 
tarily creative activity. No absentee God, this, but one whose cre- 
ative spirit abides in all created existences, assisting every free per- 
sonality that will admit his co-operation in the creative process. There 
is a sense, then, in which every man can feel that he has been crea- 
tively endowed from the beginning of the world, to take some hand 
in the process. In discovering his specific work is the great promise 
of life, his unique opportunity to become a coworker with God, a 
sharer in creation. This Creative Spirit capable of residence in such 
hearts as welcome it, becomes the power of the invisible to will and 
to do “of His own good pleasure,’ “in whom we live and move, and 
have our being”’ 

That puzzle of modern science, the field or constant h, which is 
symbolized by the unknown quantity psi into the square root of 
minus one may in the final analysis represent the signature of the 
Unknown God. Already we have learned how, by adapting our- 
selves to the pulsing forces of the universe, we can pull symphonies 
from the voiceless skies, and from the vacuous air seize a new uni- 
verse of vision and meaning, drawing song and speech more real and 
significant than those of our next-door neighbors. Some have con- 
ceived the possibility of recovering the speech of long ago, but this 


14For more complete discussion see the author’s The Person, Chap. xxxiii (Ward Ritchie 
Press, Los Angeles, Calif., 1952) p- 275 ff. 
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more selectively chosen, lies deep in human hearts awaiting the time 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. 

Shall we not further trust that Creative Spirit which, it was 
promised, should “guide us into all truth’? Shall we stop short of 
St. Paul’s daring insight and universalism who, standing before a 
heathen altar, declared: “Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you.’ 


Skylark Tribute 


By M. KaTHLEEN HALEY 


Who called you “Lark”? 

What wisdom shaped the meaning 
Of your brief name? 

Who sensed the gay careening, 
The deathless spark... 
That is your soul? 

Who watched the upward winging 
Of bird-held flame? 

Who witnessed Eden’s singing, 
And heard Joy roll... 
From one charmed throat 

In arias immortal? 
For you, the fame— 

For listeners, Heaven’s portal 
At every note. 
Who called you “Lark”? 


The Limitations of Science 
BY 


JOHN P. Lr COQ 


Ake IMPORTANCE of science in our contem- 
porary society has brought about such a widespread interest that even 
scientists themselves are asking: “Why are men of so different pro- 
fessional training and varied positions in the academic world writing 
about science in ways primarily calculated to arouse the interest of 
the nonscientist?” The answer seems to be clear to the scientist: 
“With the ending of World War II, people realized more than ever 
that science and applied science can and do often have far-reaching 
effects on their lives. As a result, understanding science is not a pre- 
requisite merely for the scientist and the engineer, but a requirement 
for every good citizen.” 

In our upset and frightened world, what should be the attitude 
of the citizen toward science? How far can science be trusted? 
Renan, expressing the dreams of his own mind and the trend and 
spirit of his epoch, said that: “Science is a religion; science alone, in 
the future, will make creeds; science can alone solve the everlasting 
problems the solution of which his nature imperiously demands.” 
This dithyrambic statement contains more zest than truth but, nev- 
ertheless, it has been a disturbing declaration to many and has led 
people to inquire as to the limits of science and the meaning of 
science. 

Plato once said that “meaning is the substance of the reactions 
of man” The substance that is intended to give meaning to this article 


1Talbot H. Waterman, Yale University, in American Scientist, Vol. 39, July 1951, p. 460. 
2Ernest Renan, Avenir de la Science, written in 1848 and published in 1890. 
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is that the sum of reactions generated by a peaceful and long sojourn 
in the realm of philosophy and science has led to the conclusion that 
science, in spite of its constant and almost miraculous progress, has 
its limitations. It has been said that “the highest function of man’s 
soul is the perception of truth:’* To that end, the search for truth was 
undertaken with enthusiasm, and, on the way, the mountaintops at 
times revealed magnificent vistas, but soon it was found that beyond 
the limitless horizon, the limited power of sensation and perception 
hid mysteries beyond the reach of man. This led to the conclusion 
that science has its limitations. 

Man is forever attempting to discover some reason, some cause 
or meaning in things to find sooner or later that #eaning is deline- 
ated by the intellectual vision of the individual who gives validity 
to its attributes. Each person discovers that beyond the finite, there 
is the infinite; beyond the known, there is the unknown and even 
the unknowable. Science is the product of man’s mind and the result 
of his experience working the orbit of time and space. 

Let us consider briefly the problem of the limitations of science 
under the dual aspect of philosophy and physical science. 

Under the authority of Plato, we admit that knowledge is pos- 
sible but we must inquire as to the validity of our knowledge and the 
media by which we know. Mind, intelligence, intuition, memory, 
and language are strung together by experience as the basic factors 
of human knowledge but they are attributes that have to be postu- 
lated, for “to conceive matter and to apprehend the physical world, 
we must postulate mind” Said Protagoras: “Man is the measure of 
all things” Agreed! but we are not certain of the correctness of our 
measurements for the simple reason that the nature of our measur- 
ing rods, mind, intellect, senses, and language are not known with 
definite certainty. It is generally believed that “language is an in- 
strument for the external expression of thought” but we all have 
realized the imperfection of its function. If we look for a definition 
of mathematics, we are told that “it is the science of magnitudes” and 

8Al Gazzali, The Alchemy of Happiness. 
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if we inquire as to the meaning of logic, we find that “‘it is the science 
of concepts.’ These definitions are just translations of words; they 
neither define nor explain anything; they are unknown quantities. 
There is no general agreement as to the meaning of mind, intelli- 
gence, and will. Man sees as far as his intellectual vision will permit 
him to see. The logical sequence of this point is that “what seems to 
me is so to me; what seems to you is so to you,’ said Protagoras. 
Knowledge, therefore, will be limited to the potential ability of the 
individual man. ‘There is no perceived truth” and, consequently, 
no standard of truth or reality other than that of the percipient. 
Descartes, whether considered as a philosopher or as a scientist, 
proves the point. As a philosopher he rejects the abstractions of 
medieval learning and seeks in man himself the expression of life and 
knowledge. He reaches a conclusion satisfactory to his own mind 
and formulates his personal thesis in accord with his personal bent: 
“Cogito, ergo sum.’ He attempts thereby to explain humanity by the 
attributes of his own personal nature. It matters not whether his 
premises are assumptions or absolutes, they express the personal 

conclusions as well as the personal limitations of man. | 

The first prerequisite of knowledge is that the thing known be 
in the knower. This is the reason man “realizes the world in terms 
of selfhood;’ said Schopenhauer. Plotinus, in his letters to Flaccus, 
corroborates this when he said: ‘““The world of ideas lies within our 
own intelligence. Truth, therefore, is not the agreement of an appre- 
hension of an external object with the object itself; it is the agree- 
ment of the mind with the mind itself?’ 

Berkeley carried the principle to its logical conclusion and in- 
sisted that “we know nothing but our own ideas and we do not know 
whether they are right or not:’ Hume echoes the same conclusion: 
“Our ego;’ he said, “is nothing but a changing succession of states, 
never the same. We do not know our ego; we see effects and causes 
mix in such a way that we do not know which is which.’ 

Heraclitus (536-470 B.c.) said that “the fundamental reality is 
mind; but, in spite of the fact that we may consider mind as an en- 
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tity, sometimes apparently independent of circumstances, in form- 
ing judgment on the conditions of self and outside of oneself, we 
have to admit its limitations considering that it is an attribute and a 
function of man who himself is limited. 

Hobbes even refused to believe that mind has an independent 
entity and maintained that everything, thought included, was pro- 
duced by bodies in motion. “The knowledge of our material uni- 
verse is inferred knowledge;’ said he. The science of our material and 
spiritual universe is, then, necessarily limited. 

Philosophy has tried to shed light on the meaning of knowledge; 
science has also studied the problem of knowing and investigated the 
source and validity of its findings but has not yet found the formula 
that commands universal acceptance. Plato said, in Theaetetus, that 
a judgment or conclusion “depends on the angle from which we 
view a proposition.’ “There is no philosophy,’ said Unamuno, “there 
are only philosophies’’* because the personal element is the only basic 
factor of knowledge. This proves that knowledge, in final analysis, 
is limited to the intellectual potentialities of the individual. History 
proves that no human, scientific or philosophical theory has ever 
given us the last word on the nature of reality. Some positivists have 
proclaimed the authority of science but science itself cannot receive 
authentication apart from the interpretation of man. 

Man’s estimates of knowledge and probabilities evolve and 
change with experience but since experience is continuous, changes 
are also continuous and always limited by experience. “Knowledge,” 
said Plato, “is identical with sense apprehension?’ Plato’s Dialogues 
seem to awaken the intellectual sensitiveness of man and lead him 
to the gates of knowledge and truth but the conclusions of said Dia- 
logues force us to admit that the world of phenomena is in a constant 
“flux.” “Nothing is but all is made,’ said Lycophron, a disciple of 
Gorgias. The world is for us as we see it, a changing panorama. Hera- 
clitus lent his authority to the same idea when he said: “All is chang- 
ing save the law of change” The outer world, as well as the inner 

4Miguel de Unamuno, Del Sentimiento Tragico de la Vida (Buenos Aires, 1938). 
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world, is a moving picture of phenomena and sensations that defy 
all stable and permanent knowledge. Many philosophers, Plato at the 
head, sought a remedy against that eternal “flux” and invented a uni- 
verse of purified essence that constitutes a changeless world—Idealism 
—which establishes a pattern of mind that wishes to dwell in the 
absolute and there find unity. 

Human beings, however, must have some objective reality to 
work on. Abstraction does not work in a vacuum; a concept, some- 
how, is rooted in actuality. Being as we are, we do not conceive some- 
thing from nothing. The knower of the object must apprehend the 
specific reality before we can extract the general idea of the essence 
shared by each object. Man is not a pure spirit and cannot, therefore, 
know without the corporal assistance of man’s knowing. “It is the 
reality of our own existence which is our guarantee for the existence 
of the world: Thomas Aquinas avers that “sensible beings exist in 
our knowledge as sensible beings:’ Plato abstracted matter in order 
to comprehend the essence but his ideology makes evident its limi- 
tation for, in order to admit the idealism of Plato, men should be 
endowed with a pure mind. Ideas are human abstractions emanating 
from sensible sources. Man is a composite being and matter is for him 
the medium of all personal intelligibility. 

Plato’s theory of ideas seems to be an escape from existence. We 
cannot exclude matter and becoming from the domain of being, 
otherwise the subject suppresses itself. If I generate the idea of man- 
hood, I may conceive the essence but I fail to sustain the existence, 
including my own. Idealism does not give us the key to absolute 
knowledge or to the ultimate validity of knowledge for “no image 
in the mind can be a replica of that which is not in the mind’”* Things 
and events have no meaning per se; meaning is a human interpreta- 
tion through personal experience; “whatever is comprehended by 
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knowledge is bounded by the comprehension of the knower”;" it 
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is why we do not know the world itself, we only know the form of 
our knowledge of it. Human knowledge 1s, therefore, limited by the 
periphery of the individual intelligence. 

The philosopher seeks a coherent conception of the world and 
attempts to give an adequate analysis of experience but experience is 
never complete because it is limited by time and space. “The dem- 
onstration of anything requires the acceptance of some supposition 
but the acceptance of suppositions is an arbitrary act and is condi- 
tioned by a certain feeling of truth which, however, is undoubtedly 
subjective and cannot be forced upon anyone as necessary.”* 

Idealistic philosophy does not and cannot reach the absolute; it 
is bounded by human limitations. On the other hand, materialistic 
philosophy whose epistemology is founded on matter and energy 
alone is limited in its conclusions because it proceeds from two un- 
known quantities, matter and motion, that is, x and y and, since it 
is impossible to define one unknown by another, the result is nothing 
but the identity of the unknown: xy; y=x. 

If neither materialistic nor idealistic philosophy reveal the abso- 
lute, let us review, in short outline, the domain of physical science 
and see whether it expresses the absolute or yields to certain natural 
limitations. 

Many times in the past, philosophy and science have teamed to- 
gether in an effort to find truth but they have discovered that, ac- 
cording to Plato, truth is an ideal always aimed at but never attained. 
The philosopher and the scientist complete each other because they 
are concerned with different aspects of experience. The physicist, 
for instance, will study electrodynamic phenomena while the philos- 
opher will bury himself in general knowledge. The scientist’s purpose 
is to study physical reality but, in order to conceive matter, to appre- 
hend the physical world, he must postulate mind and, no matter what 
mind may be, it is limited in its scope and, therefore, science that 
proceeds from the human mind is limited?’ There is no scientific truth 
in the absolute sense . . . there are only certain groups of sensations 

8Leo Chwistek, The Limits of Science, p- 186. 
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which, in our experience, have always succeeded each other in the 
same order and which we assume will succeed each other in an 
identical fashion within a limited future. This is the essence of our 
scientific truth?” 

Some responsible scientists affirm the unlimited development of 
science; others deny it. Two propositions contrary to each other de- 
stroy there validity. It shows the limitations of science as well as the 
limitations of the scientists. What is science? The innumerable defi- 
nitions offered by men, in the course of centuries, mean that, after 
all, we are not too sure of what science is. Some say that it is “an 
ordered knowledge of natural phenomena and their relations” that 
help us “to inquire into the ultimate reality.’ Whatever its meaning, 
science must be a search for and an investigation of the unknown. 
The reason is that science changes from day to day and what we call 
science today ceases to be science tomorrow. Science is not static; 
science, like everything else, is always changing, always moving, 
always “becoming”’ 

Physical science deals with phenomena. Phenomena are recorded 
by our senses and our brain but the phenomena that constitute the 
object of science depend on the subjective reaction of the individual. 
The structural qualities of our senses and the objective similarity of 
the recording of our sensations must be assumed to act as a constant. 
We know that light, sound, and color register differently with each 
person. It would seem, therefore, that the objective reality of the 
phenomena is circumscribed by the individual and, as such, is limited. 
Our knowledge is conditioned by the structure of our brain whose 
multiple activities are not perfectly known. According to Kant, 
everything we find in things is put in them by ourselves. Granting 
that we do not know the nature of things, our science will always be 
limited because it will always be bounded by the appearances of the 
phenomena of the material world. 

We must have the greatest respect for the achievements of man 
through science; we keep a profound devotion for the constant de- 
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velopments of knowledge but, let us bear in mind that science is no 
greater than man who, by his nature, is limited. 

Our scientists aver that science has hardly begun. The scope of 
science is so vast, they say, that it will revolutionize our conceptions 
and open new vistas so that, in the course of time, science will give 
us the key to the riddle of the Universe. This dream does not seem 
to be built on objective reality. Science is only the projection of the 
human mind upon reality. What is reality? William James, in one 
of his lectures, A Pluralistic Universe, calls attention to Bergson’s 
remark that science does not study the universe in its entirety, only 
the moment, the temporal section of the universe. Eddington says 
that we are faced in physics: 

With qualities such as massiveness, substantiality, extension, 

duration, which are supposed to belong to the domain of 

Physics. In a sense, they do but, Physics is not in a position 

to handle them directly. The essence of their nature is in- 

scrutable. We may use mental pictures to aid calculations 

but no image in the mind can be a replica of what is not in 

the mind.*° 
The size and the age of the physical universe is still a matter of specu- 
lation. The world of matter is, in all respects, a finite affair and the 
world of physical science, in its farthest limits, is something beyond 
our comprehension. 

Science, from the earliest times, has concerned itself with light. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the ether theory 
was being studied, people thought they had fathomed the mystery 
of light, but today, as in the past, the nature of light is still a mystery. 
What is the origin of life on the planet? We do not know. Pasteur 
proved that spontaneous generation was a myth. Lord Kelvin sug- 
gests that germs of life have come to our planet from another world. 
Such a theory complicates the problem and adds nothing to its solu- 
tion. Life has never been produced experimentally in a laboratory. 


10. ddington, Domain of Science. 
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T’. H. Huxley said that he “had no record of the commencement of 
life?’ 

Science falls short in its attempts to explain the why and the 
purpose of the universe. What is the reason for the existence of the 
stars moving at a gigantic speed in an unlimited space? Science does 
not know. Even if we suppose that one purpose of the stars is to 
radiate energy, we ask ourselves immediately: where does the energy 
come from? Science and positive methods have, indeed, made many 
conquests in the field of physical reality but we have to confess that 
all knowledge is human knowledge and that the “know-how” of 
our science always stops at the periphery of the “know-why?’ 

Science cannot pretend to be in the possession of the whole truth 
as long as it limits itself to “truth about the immediately measurable” 
The primary tool of science is man. The word science is an abstrac- 
tion that represents some objective reality just as humanity repre- 
sents man but, in no sense does it stand for the absolute. Poincaré 
once said: ‘“Never lose sight of the fact that every proposition which 
concerns the infinite is a translation, an abbreviated statement of 
propositions which refer to the finite:’ 

If we cast a glance over the evolution of physical science since 
the time of Aristotle, we realize, at once, two things: the almost 
miraculous progress of science and the constant change and con- 
tinuous contradictions and corrections, through trial and error, 
that have helped build a body of knowledge we call science. The 
idea may help visualize the limitation of science and admit that 
limitation is a part of the essence of science. If our knowledge of 
today concerning the structure of the atom, radioactivity, X-rays, 
thermodynamics, television, atomic fissure, etc., reveals how imper- 
fect and limited our so-called science was fifty years ago, we may 
argue, by way of deduction, that the dawn of the next century 
will show a decided advance not only in the practical application 
of those sciences but even, perhaps, in their basic principles. In 
the course of centuries, man and humanity have evolved and con- 


12Poincaré, Derniéres Pensées (Paris, 1913), p. 138. 
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tinue to evolve; “all is changing save the law of change,’ said 
Heraclitus. Evolution is one of the outstanding proofs of the 
limitation of science. 

Scientific theories come and go, for no scientific theory is 
sacrosanct. Einstein, for instance, said that he disliked Eddington’s 
theories and Eddington replied that Einstein’s theories are a matter 
of taste. Professor Lindeman adds that “all the quantum difficulties 
arise from the fact that we have not recognized the limitations of 
the spatio-temporal description of ultimate units’ New facts are 
constantly found in science which compel us to revise our con- 
ceptions on, let us say, the atomic theory, the kinetic theory, 
energy, light, radioactivity and relativity. If the world evolves, 
moves and changes, the scientific formulae and data change and, 
as such, science is never complete; science is “an unfinished 
symphony.’ 

Furthermore, our rationalization is never complete and, there- 
fore, not perfect because it is impossible to gather all the elements 
of truth required to give an absolute value to our judgments. 
Phenomena are registered by our brain and exist in our brain but 
how can we be sure that there is a perfect identity between the 
cause and the phenomenon as it exists in our brain? Our sense 
organs and our state of consciousness lead us to formulate laws 
that produce certain phenomena. We posit, a priori, that our sen- 
sations represent objective reality and we presume also the identity 
of other men’s reactions to the same experimental sensation. We 
establish a law of cause to effect but such an identity and laws 
are just postulates. 

The world of phenomena is nothing but a section of another 
world vastly more complex, a world full of invisible forces, of a 
dynamism of the greatest value. Positive science always seeks to 
build correlations between some visible phenomena in the present 
because the world of science is a world of dimensions, Let us re- 
member, however, that the world of phenomena is a section of 
another world, called by Kant the noumena. 
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It is a philosophic untruth and a scientific error to separate 
the two; they are one, the division exists only in our mind. The 
materialists refuse to consider anything aside from the immediately 
measurable. This prevents them from seeing the vital spark, the 
energy, the dynamism of man’s spiritual aspirations and, therefore, 
the search for truth is limited; “the phenomenon is the image of 
the noumenon” The influence of a good book, the Bible, for 
instance, has produced heroic deeds throughout the world in all 
ages. Said deeds are not measurable by any human-made rod 
although their results and potentialities are real: 


We know that at the basis of our procreative force lies 
desire, that is, a physical state or a phenomenon of con- 
sciousness. Desire is possessed of enormous potential 
forces; out of the united desire of a man and woman, a 
whole nation may come into being. At the root of the 
active, constructive, creative force of man that can 
change the course of rivers and cut mountains, lies desire, 
that is, again, a psychical state or a phenomenon of con- 
sciousness. The psychic phenomenon possesses even 
greater unifying force with relation to physical phe- 
nomena than do the phenomena of life.” 


Science, as we know it, deals with physical energy since it 
proceeds from physical phenomena but it is not concerned with 
the liberation of phenomena of consciousness whose power extends 
in time and space. We should strive to acquire a cosmic conscious- 
ness of things and events bearing in mind that our world is a 
unity of opposites. 

Many believe that life has a transcendent significance, a phi- 
losophy that some modern scientists tend to reject. By making 
“matter and motion” the sole reality, science has not only limited 
itself but has also contributed to darken man’s horizon, suppressed 
his inspirational appeal and killed or atrophied the idealistic pur- 
poses of life. The world is pictured as made of electrons, protons, 
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positrons, neutrons and deuterons and many more “‘ons”’ but, really, 
is that all? Would it be true that, aside from this, there is will, good, 
evil, or, as Kant said, “a moral order of unmeasurable dynamism’’? 
Physical science studies and records phenomena but the deepest 
causes of said phenomena remain unknown. The relation of the 
phenomena to the indwelling reality, that is, the thing itself, is still 
a mystery. Kant affirms that phenomena do not give us the under- 
standing of the substance of things. In the first place, the causes 
of phenomena may be visible or invisible. Greek literature and 
philosophy, at the time of the sixteenth-century Renaissance, not 
only were responsible for the creation of a new concept of life 
in Europe but were even the cause of the physical transformation 
of a new society. There is a mysterious energy hidden in the 
visible, physical phenomenon of a book. 

Materialism asserts that psychic phenomena are the natural 
results of physical phenomena. Thoughts and feelings, they say, 
are the result of electromagnetic energy acting upon our senses. 
Such an assertion is an “a priori” statement that calls for a definite 
proof but, as far as we know, there is no proof. We do not know 
what energy means because we do not know its nature, we know 
only that it is a force such as electricity. Even if we knew the 
essence of energy, we could still ask who or what creates the 
energy and where is the energizer. We turn around the circle and 
never jump into it. We cannot prove an unknown quantity by 
another unknown. Our science always stops at a certain point. 

The nineteenth-century theory of determinism is no longer 
accepted as the criterion of truth. The quantum theory and the 
Einstein theory of relativity have given it the death blow. Many 
of us have come to believe that “we have to regard the true con- 
nection between physical cause and effect as a statistical one and 
give up the idea that the behavior of the physical world is strictly 
determined?’* 

Eddington, Schrédinger, and others think that determinism 
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definitely must be abandoned because the principle of causality 
has lately opened a new problem. The motions of individual atoms 
and electrons seem to act through an element of free will. If the 
principle of indeterminacy becomes definitely established, it will 
bring out important philosophic developments. 

The materialists have called the psyche the reflection of reality 
but frequently the reflection is greater in its effects than reality 
and the problem remains unsolved. The idea of chance is also 
often involved by scientists but, is the world, in fact, the result of 
chance? Chance and hazard are just words that cover our ignorance 
and fail to explain anything. The theory of chance is a blow to 
human pride and is a direct proof of scientific limitations. 

The positivist theory would be correct only if we posit that 
there is no reason, no mind, no intellectual energy and if we act 
on the hypothesis that the reason of everything is an unconscious 
force whose source is unknown. Such a conclusion would negate 
positivism itself because positivism needs mind and reason and 
dialectical power to prove its point. Posivitism uses a thing, a 
power which it tries to destroy. Io deny reason by some form of 
reason, is, indeed, absurd. If we were to admit such a theory, the 
rationality of human actions would become an illusion. The study 
of phenomena without the noumena produces a pseudoscience. 
Beyond matter there is thought whose force and power cannot 
be adequately measured. 

The physical or chemical constitution of an object is not the 
only attribute of the object. We do not know the world in itself, 
we know only the form of our knowledge about it. Cause, crea- 
tion, substance, and essence are a closed book to science; science 
has its limitations. 

In conclusion we may say that philosophy has never given 
us the key to the problem of the absolute. The best that philosophy 
has done is to help discover coherence in experience. On the other 
hand, the old view of the mechanistic universe has never thrown 
any light on the complexities of human life. We must form a new 
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concept of the world and admit that everything cannot be proven 
by spatial measurement only. Beyond the phenomena we must 
see the noumena; beyond matter we must discover intelligence; 
along with the material world, we must feel and discover the moral 
world; beyond man we must perceive God who is the unifying 
principle of human personal understanding. In this world of rela- 
tivity there must be a principle of absolute entity otherwise our 
words are just sounds without meaning. Beyond the fleeting there 
must be the permanent, beyond the limited, the infinite. 

From Socrates’ time, the deepest and greatest urge has been 
the “knowledge of oneself)’ which has brought the conviction of 
human grandeur with the realization of human limitation. This 
concept creates a certain harmony between the absolute and the 
relative and a reverence for the immanent and transcendent power 
of God. It is with the proper knowledge of self that we see the 
relations of essence to existence, of ideas to things, of the one to 
the many, of time to eternity. 

The prodigious reaches of human knowledge have fired the 
imagination of everybody but cold, discursive, analytical, and 
logical reason has taught us that even though we may have “seen 
the light, we have never touched the flame’; the absolute is beyond 
us; our science has its limitations. We read in Plato: “we postulate 
that there is really a single determinate and immutable something 
apprehended by pure thought”; let us call it God. “The idea of 
God is the highest knowledge:’* 

Plato spent all his life searching for truth; he tried to analyze, 
find, and define the very nature of knowledge, the validity of 
truth, justice, love, and friendship but his conclusions are incon- 
clusive; he does not know. A meditative reading of the Platonic 
Dialogues brings home the idea of man’s mental capacities and 
scientific limitations. The inconclusiveness of the Dialogues is not 
the result of skepticism, much less cynicism; it is the finding of 
a disciplined mind aware of its limitations. Socrates used to repeat: 

15Plato, Republic, VI, 505. 
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“perhaps, it may be?’ Plato brings the same message, particularly 
in the last chapter of his Theaetetus: “But, Theaetetus, if you 
should ever conceive afresh, you will be all the better for the 
present investigation, and if not, you will be soberer and gentler 
and humbler, and will be too modest to fancy that you know 
what you do not know?’ Our philosophy and our science-are still 
groping, always searching, constantly soaring toward the absolute. 
In spite of our efforts, Plato’s conclusion still holds good. 

We have to confess that no one has yet been able to reveal the 
mysteries of life. Is there a way, however, by which we can get 
a glimpse of the absolute, a central point, somewhat after the 
fashion of Atlas, that may help find a basic principle, a common 
denominator, as it were, that may give a remedy against the long- 
ings of man for truth? To some it may seem naive to say yes. 
If we come, however, to the realization that, in a world of change, 
there must be a principle of stability, a permanence of meaning 
or as Plato put it: “There must be unity under the appearance of 
plurality,’ the affirmation may have, at least, the aspect of plausi- 
bility. Science is built on postulates; why not postulate God as the 
intelligent efficient cause of all order and structure in this world 
of “becoming;’ that is, posit God as the first principle and accept 
said principle as a working basis for the problem of truth? We 
start by faith. Anselmus posits faith as a prerequisite for under- 
standing: “Credo ut intelligam’ Faith and reason cannot be sepa- 
rated in our scheme of education. 

Even, if after a long search, we have to come to the conclusion 
of Tennyson: “We have but faith, we cannot know,’ we will have 
discovered one of the vital truths of humanity, the limitations of 
science and the dependency of man. Our efforts may not have 
been in vain if through faith in Him who said: “I am that I am,” 
that is, “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
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which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty, 
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we may have obtained the most profound vision of the principle 
of timeless eternity and, finally, if through faith, we can acquiesce 
to the words of Christ in a most solemn moment: “J am the 
truth” we will have found the revelation, the basis of truth with 
a clearer conception of the relation of man to God, the idea of 
limitation to infinity; with it, we may have acquired peace and 


wisdom. 


Where I Watch 


By Mark P. FoLtsom 


I go to watch where all paths meet at last, 

Where cypress bends dark heads, full green the lawn, 
Where lark and linnet hop and flit from dawn 

Till lingering day from golden day is past. 

There too I watch when moonlight silent massed 
Lies silver midst the bending shadowed trees 

And lesser heights, as men upon their knees. 

For there the world comes, first to grieve, then cast 
In turn to share unknown eternity. 

Do I intrude? No more than tree or lark, 

My brothers both and yours, what end you see. 

I go to watch where all paths meet and mark 

The cycle of what is and what’s to be, 

Though fathom not what glows beyond the dark. 


Husserl’s Phenomenology and the 


Scope of Philosophy 


15 Ne 


ALFRED STERN 


ie 1940 Harvard University Press announced 
the publication of Marvin Farber’s Philosophical Essays in Memory 
of Edmund Husserl in the following terms: “Edmund Husserl 
(1859-1938), late professor in the University of Freiburg, is gen- 
erally recognized as Germany’s greatest philosopher of the last 
century.’ 

This judgment may surprise the uninitiated American student, 
but it is in agreement with the judgment on Husserl that prevailed 
in Europe between the two world wars. 

To gauge the full extent of the revolution brought by Husserl’s 
doctrine—his phenomenology—into German thinking of the last 
forty years, it is sufficient to cite an objective foreign observer, 
George Gurvitch, the well-known French philosopher, now pro- 
fessor in the Sorbonne. In his book Les Tendances actuelles de la 
Philosophie allemande, published in 1930, Gurvitch wrote: 


A philosophical observer who left Germany on the eve of 
the war of 1914 and returned there in 1930 would be sur- 
prised by one indisputable fact: the striking change in the 
philosophical atmosphere. For thirty or forty years prior 
to the first world conflagration the Neo-Kantian phi- 
losophy ruled absolutely, both in the universities and in 
Germany’s philosophical creative work. . .». 

However, one decade . . . later this picture had changed 
completely. Neo-Kantianism was in retreat, offering only 
a weak defense. Philosophical creation took an entirely 
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new path and was based on formerly unknown methods. 
One university after another surrendered to the new move- 
ment. . . . Particularly those two universities which gave 
their names to the newest interpretations of Neo-Kantian- 
ism were completely flooded by the new school. And—as 
though to emphasize this enormous success, in 1923 
Husserl, the founder of the new movement, was invited 
to teach at the University of Berlin—an honor he declined 
because of his desire to continue his meditations in the 
peace of his own little Freiburg.’ 


Who was the man whose philosophy caused this revolution in 
German thought, only a few years before the rise of National 
Socialism? 

Edmund Husserl was not a German. He was born in 1859 at 
Prossnitz, a small town in Moravia, which, at that time, was one 
of the “crown lands” of Austria, with a large Slavic population. In 
1918 it became a part of the Czechoslovak Republic. Son of a Jewish 
family, Edmund Husserl was educated in the Jewish faith, but was 
later converted to Christianity. After some years of study in 
Leipzig, Berlin, and Vienna, Husserl received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Later he served in the Austro-Hungarian army. 

It was Professor Franz Brentano’s lectures at the University of 
Vienna that determined Husserl’s subsequent intellectual develop- 
ment and induced him to become a philosopher. Brentano, a former 
Catholic priest, drew Husserl’s attention to the work of another 
Catholic theologian, Bernhard Bolzano of Prague (1781-1848), a 
great logician and mathematician. Although these two thinkers did 
not influence Husserl in a religious sense, the circumstance that both 
were adepts of scholastic philosophy helps explain the fact that, in 
many respects, Husserl’s teaching is a return to the ontological 
conceptions of medieval Scholasticism. 

Despite these strong Catholic influences Husserl embraced 
Protestantism. Since his philosophy is indifferent towards religion, 
it seems reasonable to surmise that his conversion to Christianity 

1P, 11. 
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was inspired by considerations of career in Protestant Germany. 

This career was indeed brilliant. Husserl soon became a German 
citizen, a full professor, and a German Geheimrat or Privy Coun- 
cilor with all the social prestige of that rank. But above all he was 
recognized as Germany’s leading philosopher. Only at the age of 
seventy-four was Husserl compelled to recognize that his assimila- 
tion had been a failure and that he was not considered a “German” 
His most famous disciple and successor to the chair of Philosophy 
in the University of Freiburg, Martin Heidegger, was appointed 
rector of this university by Hitler. Only a few years earlier had 
Heidegger dedicated his main work Sein und Zeit to his master 
Edmund Husserl “in veneration and friendship’ After the National 
Socialists took power, Rector Heidegger’s first act was officially to 
forbid his teacher access to the university—that same university of 
Freiburg which had achieved world fame through Husserl. 

The aged philosopher never recovered from this blow. Never- 
theless he did not go into exile but spent the remaining five years 
of his life in Hitler's Germany, where he died on April 27, 1938. 
The Nazi Government repeatedly granted him permission to make 
short trips abroad, to Vienna and Prague, where he gave lectures. . . . 

It is very difficult to classify Husserl by means of any of the 
current categories of systematic philosophy. In an unpublished 
letter addressed to Heinrich Gomperz’, Edmund Husserl asked: “I 
cannot understand how you could. count me among the ‘criticists’ 

. ?” Indeed, the fact that to Kant’s critical approach toward 
knowledge and reality Husserl opposed his program of a new 
“naiveté” does not justify his designation as a criticist. While Kant 
taught that the “thing-in-itself” is unknowable, Husserl affirmed 
that, by his method, he was able to recognize “the things them- 
selves” (“die Sachen selbst’) in their very essence, or, as he termed 
it “in leibhaftiger Selbstheit,* that is in “corporeal itselfness:’ 

2The letter, written on February 18, 1905, belongs to the Gomperz Collection of the 
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Kantianism used the term “phenomenon” to emphasize that the 
things we perceive are not things in themselves but only things for 
us, conditioned by the processes by which we perceive and think 
them. Thus, to Kant “phenomenon” is that which appears to us, as 
opposed to that which is. To phenomenology, on the contrary, 
“phenomenon” is that which “shows itself; reveals or “gives itself} 
and it is considered as identical with that which is. “It is absolutely 
evident to everybody—except to a confused philosopher,’ Husserl 
writes, “that the thing perceived in the perception is the thing itself, 
in its self-owned being:”* Thus there is no wonder that most of the 
historians of modern philosophy—for example, Emile Bréhier in 
France, B. A. G. Fuller, and Ralph Barton Perry in America—have 
listed Husserl’s philosophy under the headings Realism or Neo- 
Realism. Yet, no more pertinent argument against any kind of 
transcendent realism can be imagined than the following which I 
shall likewise try to translate from Husserl’s work: 

Experience is not a hole in a space of consciousness into 
which there shines a world that existed before all expe- 
rience. . . . There is no thinkable spot where the life of 
consciousness could thrust through and reach a transcend- 
ence which could have another meaning than that of an 


intentional coy achieved in the very subjectivity of 
consciousness.° 


According to this statement, Husserl would appear to be an 
idealist. This impression is enforced by his declaration that “all 
Being is constituted in the subjectivity of consciousness” and “that 
there is nothing for me, except that which results from actual or 
Absolute Being, Husserl 
says, is nothing but the ‘ ‘self-interpretation of transcendental sub- 
jectivity.’”” These statements would allow us to define Husserl as a 
transcendental idealist, not too far away from Kant. To understand 


6 


potential achievements of consciousness: 


4E. Husserl, Formale und Transzendentale Logik (Halle, 1929), p. 248. 
5] bid., pp. 206, 208. 

6] bid., pp. 205, 207. 
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this surprising fact we have to realize that there was an evolution 
in Husserl’s philosophy, and that in his later years he moved closer 
to Kant, after having rediscovered Descartes’ subjectivity. This is 
strange for a thinker who, in his earlier years, had been heralded as 
the victor over subjectivism and neo-Kantian idealism. 

If, nevertheless, certain people call Husserl’s philosophy realism, 
it can be legitimate only in the sense of a Platonic realism with its 
belief in ideal objects, or in the sense of a medieval scholastic 
realism, with its affirmation of the reality of the universals, called 
“essences” by Husserl. Their discovery is considered possible 
through the master’s “phenomenological” method. In combining 
it with Kant’s transcendental philosophy, Husserl created the final 
form of his doctrine, which he called “transcendental phenome- 
nology~’ It allowed him to “bracket” our psychological appercep- 
tion and thus to achieve the true “transcendental apperception;’ for 
which Kant had been striving. 

Husserl’s method called “phenomenological reduction” can be 
characterized as a system of mental devices destined to “expel” from 
our minds all empirical, scientific knowledge of things in order to 
grasp their “essences.” 

But was not Husserl himself a rationalist, filled with an almost 
religious worship for science? Was not his aim the establishment 
of a philosophy which would be an “exact science”? A superficial 
reader may think so, especially when he studies Husserl’s essay 
entitled Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft that is, “Philosophy as 
a rigorous “science” There we find, for instance, the following 
paragraphs: 

Perhaps there is in all modern life no more powerful, more 
irresistibly advancing idea than that of exact science. Noth- 
ing will stop its triumphant march. It is, in fact, all-embrac- 
ing, according to its legitimate goals. Conceived in ideal 
completion, it would be reason itself, which could have no 
longer any authority beside or above itself.* 


®Husserl, “Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft” (Logos, 1910), p. 206. 
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Some pages later, however, Husserl criticizes the tendency “to 
conceive exact science only as positive science and to imagine that 
a scientific philosophy can be founded on such a science: 

Husserl defined his own idea of philosophy as “exact science” 
in a formula, which has become the fundamental dogma of his 
phenomenological school: 

Because in the most impressive sciences of modern times, 
the mathematical-physical, what is externally the largest 
part of their work takes place according to indirect 
methods, we are only too prone to overestimate indirect 
methods and to misjudge the value of direct apprehensions. 
But the very essence of philosophy, insofar as it goes back 
to its ultimate sources, is that its scientific work moves in a 
sphere of direct intuitions, and the greatest step our time 
has to make is to recognize that philosophical intuition, in 
its true meaning, the phenomenological apprehension of 
essences, opens up an infinite field of a science that, without 
any indirect, symbolizing and mathematizing methods, 
without the apparatus of syllogisms and proofs, neverthe- 
less can make an abundance of exact discoveries that are 


9910 


decisive for all philosophy: 


The danger implied in this program seems obvious to me. Can 
a discipline that deliberately renounces the “apparatus of syllogisms 
and proofs” still be termed as “science”? I do not think so. Let us 
not forget Aristotle’s remark: “Where demonstration is possible, 
one who can give no account which includes the cause has no 
scientific knowledge? Two of Husserl’s most important disciples, 
Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann, were more consistent than 
their master in drawing inference from his program. Scheler 
demanded that philosophy be no longer an ancilla scientiarum, a 
servant of the sciences, while Hartmann preached what he termed 
an “healthy antiscientism:’ Finally, Hitler’s party philosophers made 
the most apodictic statements about nature, history, values, the 


_ Wbid., p. 296. 10] bid., p. 341. 
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nation, blood, race and the Fiihrer, without bothering about the 
“apparatus of syllogisms and proofs” Husserl, certainly, did not 
Want to sanction their proceedings, but he could not hinder that 
some of them —like Karl Larenz — sought justification for their 
methods in his phenomenology. 

Husserl wanted to give philosophy a new “true beginning?’ a 
radical foundation ab ovo. He likened his phenomenological reform 
of philosophy to the three great historical reforms of philosophical 
thinking in the past: the Platonic-Socratic, the Cartesian, and the 
Kantian reformation. To give mankind a “genuine” philosophy, 
conceived as “the science of true beginnings;’ Husserl had to make 
a tabula rasa of all previous philosophies. The big three “idols” he 
wanted to overthrow were nominalism, subjectivism, and psy- 
chologism. In this struggle his battle cry was “return to the things” 
(Zuriick zu den Sachen). These things, however, were not at all 
empirical things. “One must never give up one’s radical freedom 
from prejudice . . . by identifying such objects with empirical 
facts,’ he wrote.” Thus, if Husserl’s philosophy invites us “to look 
at the thing” (Hinblicken auf die Sache), this has nothing to do 
with empiricism, it has no optical nor any other sensuous character. 
In his main work he explains that this “looking at the object” he 
requires merely signifies having the object or phenomenon “in one’s 
spiritual eye” and that this “must not be confused with perceiving: 

Now, toward what kind of objects does Husserl direct the look 
of his mind’s eye? He calls them “eidetic objects” or essences. “The 
essence is a new kind of object,’ he writes. It designates the “what” 
of an individual thing. 

We recognize here the medieval concept of essence as opposed 
to existence. In designating the essence also by the Latin name 
quidditas, the schoolmen showed that they considered the essence 
as the true “what” of a thing, and so did Husserl, after Hegel had 


12F, Husserl, “Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft; Logos 1910, p. 340, etc. 
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revived that concept. What is meant by the term essence can be 
illustrated in the following way: Every thing or event appears ina 
given moment, on a given spot, in a given form, but could also 
appear in another moment, on another spot, in a different form, and 
still would be the same kind of thing or event. The varieties in 
space, time, form, and manner of a thing or an event are attributes 
of its individual existence, while that which remains identical in all 
those various appearances of a thing or an event constitutes its 
necessary essence. Husserl called it also the “invariant:’ 

Let us take a concrete case: that of war. There were wars in 
ancient times, medieval wars, and there are wars in modern times. 
There were wars fought with blank arms, others fought with fire- 
arms, and a war fought with rockets and atomic weapons. There 
are dynastic wars, imperialistic wars, religious wars, ideological wars. 
We saw local wars and two world wars, civil wars, and revolutionary 
wars; wars between primitive peoples and even wars between so- 
called civilized peoples. All these wars, so different in their historical, 
geographical, political, and technological aspects have, however, 
something in common, without which they would not be wars at all. 
This necessary element which remains identical in all the different 
individual, existential appearances of war is the universal essence or 
idea of war. It is that which Husserl means when he speaks of the 
“ideal essence” or “eidos,’ which is not only found here and now, 
but in all the innumerable individual specimens and varieties of 
things. Expressed in Santayana’s words, “Essence is just that charac- 
ter which any existence wears insofar as it remains identical with 
itself and so long as it does:’* Santayana’s book The Realm of 
Essence, which was published much later than Husserl’s basic 
writings, appears like a poetical transcription of Husserl’s arid 
theory. Santayana’s doctrine of essences, however, is embedded in 
materialism, naturalism, and “animal faith?’ which are as alien to 
Husserl’s conceptions as Whitehead’s attempt to use the selective 
combination of essences for a metaphysical explanation of the fact 


4G, Santayana, The Realm of Essence, New York, 1927, ps a3. 
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that we have this universe rather than any other. Husserl’s phe- 
nomenology is not a metaphysical explanation of the universe; rather, 
it aspires to be a description of the necessary, mvariable, timeless 
essences of things and events. 

In one of the many examples of his vision of the essences, Husserl 
assumes that, empirically, we see a red house. But what the phe- 
nomenologist means when “looking at” this object is not this 
individual red, “but the one identical red;’ the idea of red. And he 
means it “in a new kind of consciousness, by which the species 
instead of the individual becomes objective?” 

For Husserl, not only material essences, like colors or sound 
qualities are objects; also ideal essences, like mathematical numbers, 
geometrical figures, identical meanings of logical relations, are 
objects: ideal objects. This objectification of purely mental entities 
is a consequence of the medieval scholastic inheritance which was 
bequeathed to Husserl by his teachers Brentano and Bolzano. It is 
due to the concept of “intentionality,’ which, from St. Augustine, 
over Avicenna, Albertus Magnus, Duns Scotus, St. Thomas, Ray- 
mundus Lullus, had a long history in medieval philosophy. Husserl’s 
professor Brentano revived this concept by teaching that conscious- 
ness is characterized by an intention toward an object, and the 
intentional object is an object grasped by an act. 

Adopting this medieval concept of intentionality, Husserl insists 
that consciousness is characterized as “being directed toward,’ and 
its essential property is “being conscious of something’ This some- 
thing is an object, and even numbers, colors, logical significances, or 
geometrical figures and their essences are considered such objects: 
ideal objects. In this sense phenomenology is a description of con- 
sciousness of objects... . 

In insisting on the objective character of the essences, inde- 
pendent of our thinking, Husserl wanted to combat psychologism. 
“The question of the meaning or significance of a proposition,’ he 
wrote, “cannot be conceived normally as an appeal to our judgment 
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as psychic experience. . . . For what a proposition states, remains 
identical, whoever may state it, in what conditions, and in which 
moment.’** 

Every Neo-Kantian would agree with this statement. But while 
Neo-Kantianism assured the logical validity of a thought, inde- 
pendent of its psychologic genesis, by interpreting the logical prin- 
ciples as norms, Husserl tried to assure it by admitting a realm of 
ideal entities, similar to Plato’s ideas, independent of any existing 
psychic thought. For Husserl, logical laws do not state anything 
about an ought-to-be, but something about an absolute being. 
“Norms,” he wrote, “are nothing but laws of essences:’ For Husserl, 
logic is an independent realm of pure meanings, of the stable and 
structural objective features of these meanings, which he calls 
essences. Thus, we see that Husserl’s position is very close to that 
of medieval realism, which declared that universals are real. And 
the present controversy between phenomenology and logical posi- 
tivism is in a certain way a revival of the medieval quarrel between 
realists and nominalists, although Carnap does not consider it entirely 
correct to classify logical positivists as nominalists: he says, “The 
negation of a pseudo-statement must also be a pseudo-statement?”*’ 

We have seen earlier that the varieties of space, time, form, and 
manner of a thing or event are attributes of its individual existence 
whereas that which remains identical in all these various appearances 
is their necessary essence. Phenomenology, as the descriptive study 
of these essences, has the difficult task of isolating the essences of 
things, separating them from the existence of these things in space 
and time. For this purpose Husserl used a process he called epoche or 
reduction. The Greek word epoche means stoppage or suspension. 
We use this term in everyday life by speaking of historical epochs, 
as different sections of time, between two stoppages of our reckon- 
ing. Pyrrho and the ancient skeptics used this term in the sense of a 


16F, Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, Il, Pp: 43. 
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suspension of judgment. For Husserl, epoche méans that in phe- 
nomenological research we have to suspend the question of the 
existence of the thing which we have in mind by “bracketing” all 
its features referring to its empirical existence in space and time. 
Thanks to this process of bracketing or Einklammerung of the indi- 
vidual, empirical existence of things, we can let our glance wander 
over the realm of their pure meanings and discover and isolate their 
stable, structural essences. That is what Husserl called Wesensschau 
or vision of essences. He insisted that it needs no experience and 
takes place only in our free imagination. 


If we produce in our free imagination (in der freien Phan- 
tasie) any spatial forms, melodies, social processes, etc., or 
if we feign acts of experience, of pleasure or displeasure, 
of willing etc., we are able to see in them, by means of 
ideation many pure essences . . . be it the essences of spatial 
form, of melody, social process, etc., as such (iiberhaupt). 
. .. It is unimportant whether or not such things have ever 
been given in actual experience.” 


I do not think that we can accept Husserl’s way of placing his 
“eidetic” science of free imagination above our modern empirical 
science, which owes its greatness to its respect for what William 
James and Whitehead called the “stubborn facts.’ Contemptuously 
Husserl speaks of the “superstition of the fact” (der Aberglaube der 
Tatsache), and he wishes to expel it from his kind of “scientific” 
research. And furthermore, he states that “the knowledge of essences 
is independent of any empirical knowledge” and that, “on principle, 
eidetic science precludes any reference to the results of empirical 
science”? Thus Husserl tries to change us into artificial primitives. 
And by inviting us to “look at the object” he really means that we 
should look away from the empirical object, in order to apprehend 
its essence with our “spiritual eye’’ For instance, he thinks we can 
apprehend the essence of the “idea of redness” with our “spiritual 
eye)” disregarding all empirical red objects and everything which 
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physical optics teaches us about red light rays. Since the knowledge 
of essences is supposed to be independent of any empirical knowl- 
edge, Husserl calls his phenomenology “a priori in a genuine serise: 4. 
While Kant’s a priori referred only to the logical and mathematical 
form of the objects of knowledge, Husserl’s a priori includes the 
material contents of our knowledge and is thus also a “material a 
priori.’ é 

One may think that Husserl’s essences are only general abstract 
concepts, which have been reified, that is changed into objects. 
Husserl, however, never admitted such an interpretation. First of 
all, because concepts are psychological entities, whereas phenom- 
enology has nothing to do with psychology. Psychology is concerned 
with the empirical consciousness, while phenomenology is only 
interested in what Husserl terms “pure consciousness.’ Furthermore, 
concepts are abstract, whereas Husserl claims that his essences are 
concrete. Finally, concepts are created by the abstracting activity 
of our minds, while Husserl’s essences are supposed to be presented 
to our minds ready-made. 

We remember Husserl’s statement that phenomenology excludes 
any reference to the results of empirical sciences. Which are then 
the sources of knowledge that he admits as a basis of his philosophy? 
His answer is expressed in what he calls “the principle of principles” 
of phenomenology, that is “every primordial intuition is a legitimate 
source of knowledge: that whatever presents itself to our intuition 
in original form [so to speak in its corporeal reality] is simply to be 
accepted as it presents itself... . Every statement that does nothing 
more than give expression to such data . . . is generally an absolute 
beginning?” 

Another source of knowledge considered legitimate by phe- 
nomenologists seems to be language. Husserl says that the “phe- 
nomenological analyst . . . would look into the phenomenon which 
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language suggests by its corresponding words)" and his disciple 
Pfander establishes the principle that wherever language has created 
different names we may assume that there are objective differences 
among things, which the vision of essences may discover. The whole 
philosophy of Husserl’s famous disciple Nikolai Hartmann starts 
from such differentiations made by everyday language and con- 
siders them as differences among things. Seen through the network 
of language, the world is changed for Hartmann into a stable, 
immutable hierarchy of things. 

This phenomenological glossogony, which derives identities or 
differences of essences from analogies or differences of words, has 
been developed to its utmost consequences by the most prominent 
of Husserl’s disciples—Martin Heidegger. But since many of these 
linguistic analogies and differences exist only in German and not 
in other languages, it is extremely difficult to translate the works of 
the phenomenologists. In certain cases it is impossible. 

The principle, that every time we designate a multiplicity of 
things by the same name we admit a unitary idea, is to be found 
in several of Plato’s writings.” But since Plato’s days twenty-five 
hundred years have passed, and during this time linguistics and 
philosophy of language have advanced. Henri Bergson showed that 
our experience offers us no more than a practical simplification of 
reality. For ordinary knowledge things have been classified, logically 
and linguistically, with a view to the practical use we can derive 
from them. And this is done unconsciously. We make a distinction 
between a goat and a lion, because this is a practical, biological 
necessity for us. But can we tell one goat from another? In most 
cases not, because it is not practically necessary to us. The indi- 
viduality of things and beings escapes us unless it is materially to 
our advantage to perceive it. We have to live, Bergson says, and life 
requires that we apprehend things with reference to our needs. . . .”° 
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Thus it becomes obvious that the names created by language only 
reflect our practical needs and not at all the eternal essences the 
phenomenologists and other platonizing philosophers seek behind 
them. 

One of the characteristics of Husserl’s essences—innumerable, 
immutable, timeless and given in the pure intuition—is that none 
of them is reducible to another. Each is separated from the other 
by an abyss which reason cannot bridge. 

Thus it seems that phenomenology, against the assurance of its 
founder, is just as irrational as it is antiempirical and anticritical. 
Husserl not only declared that the knowledge of essences is inde- 
pendent of all empirical knowledge. He also stated that empirical 
knowledge presupposes the knowledge of essences and must be 
grounded on it. He required the establishment of so-called “mate- 
rial ontological sciences,’ whose task would be to analyze the 
essences of nature. Thus, for example, physical optics should be sub- 
ordinated to an “‘eidetic’”’ science of the essences of colors, acoustics 
to an eidetic science of the essences of sounds, etc. But the phenom- 
enological fragmentation of reality into innumerable irrationally 
separated essences, which cannot be derived from one another, makes 
any reduction of one phenomenon to another impossible; thus 
sapping the vital sources of science. 

Husserl’s material ontological sciences oppose genetic deductions 
for fear of violating the irreducible differences between the essences. 
Thus, when Nikolai Hartmann directs his “intuitive gaze” toward 
the phenomena of life he states it to be “evident” that life cannot 
be reduced to mechanical facts. 

Without intending to defend mechanism or vitalism, we must 
insist that the decision on this matter can be reached only by em- 
pirical science and not by intuitive “naive” contemplation of essences 
or the Platonic idea of life. Light and heat are outwardly different 
phenomena, but this does not prevent physical science from iden- 
tifying them when trying to discover their laws. Einstein’s theory 
of photons and Louis de Broglie’s mécanique ondulatoire lead to the 
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identification of matter and radiation, although to the ‘“‘naive vision” 
of phenomenology they represent completely different phenomena. 

I do not deny the necessity of a clarification of so-called essences. 
I believe, however, that it should not be attempted by intuition of 
meta-empirical entities, but by logical analysis of empirical facts and 
theoretical concepts. Besides, I think that for such an investigation 
it is not necessary to postulate a special realm of being. The analysis 
of essences should have its place in philosophy, but it should not try 
to replace philosophy. 

Phenomenological “evidence” consists in a complete agreement 
between that which is meant by symbolic signs, like words or fig- 
ures, and that which is fully presented by intuition. Only when the 
object meant by a sign is fully given by intuition to our “spiritual 
eye” does the phenomenologist call it a “phenomenon” “The eidos, 
the pure essence,’ Husserl wrote, “can be exemplified intuitively in 
data of experience . . . but as well in mere data of imagination?”* His 
epoche, by systematically disregarding the spatial-temporal existence 
of individual objects, by “bracketing” or eliminating it, abolishes 
every difference between real and imaginary objects, without intro- 
ducing any other criteria for their differentiation. For Husserl, truth 
is nothing but the objective correlative of evidence, and evidence 
consists in the complete agreement between that which we mean 
by a sign and that which is given intuitively.” But this intuitive reali- 
zation of an object referred to by a sign, and thus complete evidence 
and truth are just as possible with regard to a purely imaginary ob- 
ject, for instance, a centaur, as with regard to an empirical object, 
for example, a horse. 

Thus, every epistemological difference between imagination and 
reality disappears in Husserl’s phenomenology, and this seems to 
me a serious matter for science and philosophy. If Descartes was in- 
spired by the desire to find an unequivocal criterion for the distinc- 
tion between reality and imagination, Husserl’s phenomenology has 
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led to the opposite result, that of a complete impossibility of distin- 
guishing between these two realms. Therefore I think that Husserl 
was not justified in maintaining that his reform could stand by the 
side of Descartes: 

In closing our analysis we have to ask ourselves what Husserl’s 
phenomenology has to say to the eternal philosophical problem of 
man’s place in the universe. The answer is: nothing. Phenomenology 
only tries to discover and describe such essences as colors, sounds, 
numbers, laws, human relations, etc., but the problem of man’s place 
in the universe has, in that study, lost the privileged character it had 
in traditional philosophy. More than that: Husserl violently rejected 
any kind of philosophy which would meditate on such a problem. 
He called it “ Weltanschauungsphilosophie that is, world-view phi- 
losophy. In his authoritative way he wrote: “Here any attempt at 
mediation must be rejected. Only one path is possible here: the | 
world-view philosophy must, in full honesty, renounce its claim to 
be scientific and cease confusing the minds and arresting the prog- 
ress of scientific philosophy?” 

To be sure, Husserl was sorry that we must renounce drawing 
spiritual comfort from philosophy, but, as he said, “we must never 
forget our responsibility toward mankind. We must not surrender 
eternity for the sake of time; we must not, in order to ease our mis- 
ery, bequeath a greater misery to future generations as an ineradi- 
cable evil?” 

One cannot help recognizing the high sense of intellectual re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual destiny of mankind that is expressed 
in these words. But, at the same time, it is impossible to overlook the 
fact that Husserl’s position betrays an astonishing lack of familiarity 
with the ways of the world. For the real danger threatening man- 
kind is not that its ideas of the universe be not definite, but that it 
may have no conception of the universe at all, that it may be con- 
fronted with a philosophical vacuum. Yet Husserl worked to that 
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very end, with all his reformer’s zeal, supported by the legion of his 

disciples. “Philosophy,” he preached, “must adopt the form and lan- 
guage of genuine science and recognize that what is often praised 
and even imitated in it, is an imperfection. I am referring to pro- 
foundness: Profoundness is a symptom of chaos, which true science 
tries to transform into a simple, completely clear order?” 

‘Io the description of intuitively apprehended “‘essences;’ which 
he termed “scientific? Husserl sacrificed philosophy as “Welt- 
anschauung,’ that is as an account of the hypothetical whole of 
being and knowledge. And in his zeal Husserl did not notice that the 
vacuum thus created was invaded by another world view, a non- 
philosophical, antiphilosophical one: the world view of ‘Nazism. In 
the course of his passionate debates with the Russian existentialist 
Leo Chestow, reported by the latter in the Revue philosophique of 
Paris, Husserl once said: Either phenomenological evidence is the 
highest tribunal for the complete satisfaction of the mind, or all 
knowledge” is a phantom and lie, and madness rules the world?” 

Only a few years later that Germany, in which Husserl had ex- 
erted such a tremendous spiritual influence, proclaimed all know]- 
edge to be phantom and lie, and madness began to rule the world. 
Husserl had seen the danger in the wrong place. 

But there was still another revolution to come, and it started in 
the ranks of Husserl’s own disciples. The most gifted among them 
published a book which began as if it were orthodox phenomeno- 
logical research, with these lines: “The following investigations have 
become possible only on the foundation laid by Edmund Husserl:’ 
But it was a “phenomenology of existence” which this disciple of 
Husserl’s started, and his book proved to be completely heretical. 
Its title is Sein und Zeit (Being and Time), and its author’s name is 
Martin Heidegger. Today it is the bible of the existentialists. 

As compared with orthodox Husserlian phenomenology, Hei- 
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degger’s book is heretical in that it tries to give a “phenomenology 
of existence?’ although the basic feature of Husserl’s phenomenology 
was to disregard and “bracket” the existence of things and beings, 
in order to grasp their essence. But Heidegger wanted to describe 
the essence of existence itself. Besides, he changed the meaning of 
Husserl’s concept of description by stating that “the meaning of 
phenomenological description is interpretation.’ 

With existentialism, man’s place in the universe and its interpre- 
tation has become again the foremost objective of philosophy. But 
as far as their method is concerned, the leading existentialists, Hei- 
degger, Sartre, and Gabriel Marcel are phenomenologists. Sartre 
gave to his main work the subtitle Essai d’une Ontologie phénome- 
nologique, and his analysis of viscosity belongs to the most brilliant 
examples of phenomenological research. 

The tremendous success of existentialism in our time shows that 
Husserl’s condemnation of all philosophies dealing with man’s place 
in the universe was not approved by the majority of our philosophy- 
minded contemporaries and that Kant was right when he wrote: “It 
is in vain to assume a kind of artificial indifference in respect to in- 
quiries the object of which cannot be indifferent to human nature?” 


50M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, pp. 37, 38. 
$1]. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, p. 4. 


The Water Imagery of the Ancient Mariner 


BY 


STEWART C. WILCOX 


kK, short poems have been interpreted in 
so many different ways as the Ancient Mariner. Mrs. Gertrude 
Garrigues, a nineteenth-century critic, treated its theme allegori- 
cally. John Livingston Lowes considers the poem a vision made 
believable by Coleridge’s genius in telling a story of sin, punish- 
ment, and redemption within the framework of a supernatural 
voyage. Other critics, following Maud Bodkin, have interpreted 
it as a myth of spiritual death and rebirth after the psychology of 
Jung. More recently still, Robert Penn Warren has elaborated 
upon the Primary Theme of the One Life, or Sacramental Vision, 
with its living accompaniment, the Secondary Theme of the Crea- 
tive Imagination. To this critical fusion (or confusion) of the 
philosophy, images, and symbols Elmer Edgar Stoll and Elder 
Olson have violently objected. Probably the most satisfactory 
explanation of the Ancient Mariner is E. M. W. Tillyard’s in Five 
Poems, 1470-1870 or Coleman Parsons’ fine essay “The Mariner 
and the Albatross:’* Nevertheless the challenge still remains to 
find a reading which both explicates the text itself and makes clear 
the significances of the whole poem. 
More specifically, what sort of interpretation does the Ancient 
1Gertrude Garrigues, “Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner; ” Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
XIV (1880), 327-38; John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston and New York, 
1930); Maud Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (Oxford, 1934) pp. 26-89; Robert Penn 
Warren, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner (New York, 1946); Elmer Edgar Stoll, “Sym- 
bolism in Coleridge? PMLA, LXIII (1948), 214-33; Review of Robert Penn Warren by 


Elder Olson in MP, XLV (1948), 275-79; E. M. W. Tillyard, Five Poems, 1470-1870 (Lon- 
don, 1948); Coleman O. Parsons, “The Mariner and the Albatross? VQR, XXVI (1950), 


102-23. 
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Mariner itself suggest, one that will reasonably explain the rela- 
tionships of its theme, setting, structural framework, images, and 
symbols? Since an ample treatment of these questions would be 
beyond my scope here, I shall but attempt a beginning in a dis- 
cussion of the climax of the poem, the redemption scene in which 
the Old Navigator blesses the watersnakes. My approach will be 
through its imagery, that of water in particular. Now the justifi- 
cation for dwelling upon the water imagery of the redemption 
scene, as well as upon this motif in the passages which anticipate 
and follow the redemption, rests in the sacramental virtue of 
water. If the redemption is baptismal and if the symbolical virtue 
of water in baptism is comparable to that of blood in the sacra- 
ment of communion, then the water imagery itself is sacramental. 
In consequence of this symbolical development of his imagery, 
Coleridge can deepen his poetical perspective so as to carry the 
story beyond mere supernatural realism. As the ballad progresses, 
then, the theological theme evolves from the story not through 
a series of correspondences as in allegory, but through an organic 
pattern in the imagery. In support of the foregoing we must see 
how water and its lack (dryness) are related to other patterns of 
contrast in the imagery of the Ancient Mariner and how this rela- 
tionship helps explain the significance of the poetical action. 

Like the balances of calm and storm, cold and heat, moon and 
sun, the opposites water and dryness are juxtaposed both literally 
and symbolically. Before the redemption scene we of course meet 
snow and mist, as well as ice congealed in the sea. We first meet 
water as water, however, at that point, the Gloss tells us, where 
“the Albatross begins to be avenged”: 

Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink; 


Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


The significance of the contrast between thirst here and the ironical 
everywhereness of the sea is hard to exaggerate, for Coleridge car- 
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ries the contrast forward into the beginning of Part V, the scene 
following the one of redemption. In Part V the Mariner is re- 
freshed spiritually with dew and physically with water itself. Thus 
water is associated with his direst punishment and his most ecstatic 
joy following God’s redeeming act of grace. 

Even before the famous redemption stanza, however, thirst ap- 
pears both figuratively and literally so as to reinforce the eventual 
effect of its removal, or satisfaction. Not only does the Mariner 
suck his own blood, but also a false premonition of the redemption 
scene anticipates it: 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call: 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 


As they were drinking all. 


After the other sailors have been struck dead, the Mariner is physi- 
cally and spiritually isolated “Alone on a wide wide sea!” only he 
and “a thousand thousand slimy things” remaining alive. Looking at 
the dead seamen, he turns heavenward to pray, saying in his 
account: 


But or ever a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


His aloneness of spirit and body is horrible punishment, far worse 
than the physical death meted out to the other mariners: 


Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


And his inability to pray, which here arises from his lack of cosmic 
sympathy—that the slimy creatures of the sea have their own right- 
ful place in the scale of being of the universal scheme—makes dra- 
matically real the lack within him. His powerlessness to act is dis- 
closed in imagery of physical dryness and spiritual dearth reminiscent 
of the sun-beaten scenes of Part III and the drought of Part II. 
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Then the scene is set for the climax, for the Mariner’s redemp- 
tion beneath the moon with its accompanying star or two, while 
The charméd water burnt alway 


A still and awful red. 
By its light, the Gloss tells us, “he beholdeth God’s creatures of the 
great calm,’ and in his heart he blesses their beauty and their 
happiness: 

O happy living things! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 


Simultaneously he can pray; and the Albatross, the tangible symbol 
of his crime, falls off, sinking “Like lead into the sea’? Although, as 
the Gloss says, the spell is not wholly gone, God in His mercy has 
seen fit—partly through the intercession of the Mariner’s guardian 
saint—to treat compassionately the sufferings of a body-ridden soul 
condemned to punishment. 

Harking back to a previous appeal to the Holy Virgin (“Heav- 
en’s Mother send us grace!”’), in the passage describing the sun 
peering through the skeleton-like ribs of the spectre-bark, the be- 
ginning of Part V recounts how Mary “sent the gentle sleep from 
Heaven” into the Mariner’s soul. 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon the place beneath. 
As if echoing Portia’s famous lines, the water imagery continues to 
carry the burden of poetical significance: 

The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 


I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke it rained. 


For emphasis the Gloss here states: “By grace of the Holy Mother, 
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the ancient Mariner is refreshed with rain” The connection between 
the heavenly and earthly is indissoluble, for following his spiritual 
refreshment symbolized in the dew, he is physically refreshed by 
rain itself. ‘Io be remembered here is that the Mariner is in contact 
with the divine or spiritual only when out of his normal senses—in 
a trance, spell, swoon, or dream. He later hears the Two Voices, for 
example, in a swoon: 

How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 

‘Two voices in the air. 


Thus the Mariner’s strongest links with the divine are established 
when he is in a dream-state or trancelike condition: 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 


And still my body drank. 


In particular, this stanza subtly translates the symbolical meanings 
of the one previous into more literal, more realistic terms: the em- 
phasis shifts from the dream-state in which he “had drunken” to 
the allaying of physical thirst. And then, continues the Mariner, 
again indicating that he is physically conscious: 

I moved, and would not feel my limbs: 

I was so light—almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep 

And was a blessed ghost. 


By “ghost” Coleridge of course means “spirit.” Thus he says here 
that he felt unencumbered by his body. So light did he feel that 
he almost thought he had died during his brief term of spiritual 
refreshment as he dreamt of the dew-filled buckets during his 


heaven-sent sleep. 
We are reminded of Wordsworth’s general description of the 
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mystical state in Tintern Abbey, which appeared in Lyrical Ballads 
as one of the companion pieces of the Ancient Mariner: 
that blesséd mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened—that serene and bless¢d mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


Common to the redemptive, regenerative stanzas of the Ancient 
Mariner and these lines in Tintern are the general characteristics of 
the mystical experience: insight into the wholeness of the Reality 
behind externals, ecstatic joy, forgetfulness of the physical self, pas- 
sivity, and both the transiency and ineffability of the experience. 

Nevertheless I should quickly add that with these general char- 
acteristics of mysticism the resemblances between Tintern and the 
Ancient Mariner end. For at the time he was at work on his poem, 
Coleridge had not openly accepted the “dear, gorgeous nonsense” 
of Plato, Plotinus, and Boehme unless we regard Kubla Khan as a 
mystical view of the universe and therefore proof of their influ- 
ence. Evidently, during the composition of the Ancient Mariner in 
1797-98 Coleridge was still moving away from a philosophical posi- 
tion in which physical matter accounted for the motions of the 
spirit, instead of the spirit’s taking precedence over matter. In short 
he had not wholly denied the Hartleian psychology, from which he 
finally parted in 1801. 

The significance of Hartley here is that Coleridge uses him to 
disprove that the most transcendental passage of Religious Musings, 
written i 1794, is in any way mystical. In these lines, which fol- 
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low below, Coleridge “declares that the life and death of Christ 
freed the human soul from the bonds of idolatrous fear”: 


Till of its nobler nature it gan feel 

Dim recollections; and thence soared to Hope, 
Strong to believe whate’er of mystic good 
The Eternal dooms for His immortal sons. 
From Hope and firmer Faith to perfect Love 
Attracted and absorbed: and centered there 
God only to behold, and know, and feel, 
Till by exclusive consciousness of God 

All self-annihilated it shall make 

God its Identity: God all in all! 

We and our Father one! (35-45) 


‘To the phrase “God all in all!” Coleridge in 1797 added a note: 
“See this demonstrated by Hartley. .. . See it likewise proved, and 
freed from the charge of Mysticism, by Pistorius in his Notes and 
Additions to part second of Hartley on Man. . . ?* Hoxie N. Fair- 
child observes: “After 1797, the note to... Religious Musings 
was carefully omitted, and thenceforward Coleridge never dis- 
closed the fact that he had once prized Hartley as a non-enthusi- 
astic demonstrator of the beatific vision:”* Coleridge’s disclaimer of 
mysticism is thus misleading, not because he failed to find in Hart- 
ley a basis for the transcendental, but rather because he has used 
associationism itself to disprove the mysticism of a passage at least 
quasi-mystical! As Fairchild puts it, “what . . . Coleridge carefully 
concealed in 1797 was the fact that he had ever thought of Hartley 
as a mystic.” Moreover, since Coleridge was moving toward the 
transcendental and ideal, logic suggests that the purpose of the 
concealment was avoidance of materialism. ; 

This circumstantial evidence, taken together with the Mariner’s 
redemption through sacramental water (symbolically a baptismal 


2Hoxie N. Fairchild, “Hartley, Pistorius, and Coleridge? PMLA, LXII (1947). 
3] bid., p. 1010. 

4]bid., p. 1021. 

5] bid., p. 1021, 0. 40. 
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regeneration), leads me to believe that the Mariner underwent a 
quasi-mystical spiritual conversion. He is redeemed through the 
grace of the Almighty and perceives that even the creatures of the 
sea have their rightful place in the scale of universal being in God. 
Unable to declare their ineffable beauty, and no longer burdened 
with the tangible symbol of his guilt, the Mariner is refreshed with 
sleep. His dreams regenerate his spirit, and when he awakes his 
body is refreshed also. Thereupon his sense of corporeality lightens 
so much that he almost believes he had died in sleep and become a 
blessed spirit. His insight is a vision of the One Life revealed as 
sacramental through the virtue of water and accompanied by a 
quasi-mystical experience. 


The Philosophy of Fear’ 


BY 


BRUCE R. McELDERRY, Jr. 


oe MORAL STATE of mankind fills me with 
dismay and horrors’ So wrote Burke in 1793, three years after 
publishing his great conservative manifesto Reflections on the 
French Revolution. A hundred years later Brooks Adams learned, 
he said, that “the strongest human passions are fear and greed?’ In 
varying intensity some thirty other political thinkers reviewed by 
Mr. Kirk share the fears of Burke and Adams. Their pessimism is 
often well informed and ingeniously reasoned. Yet after considering 
the doleful predictions of a hundred and fifty years the reader may 
be torn between two hypotheses: either the conservatives were 
right, and there can thus be nothing left of civilization worth con- 
serving; or they were wrong, and little is to be learned from taking 
their lamentations seriously. Mr. Kirk, however, believes that the 
Anglo-American world, at least, may still be saved, and he hope- 
fully presents (424) the following plan for Americans: affirmation 
of the moral nature of society; defense of property “in the form of 
homes and pensions and corporate rights and private enterprises”; 
preservation of local liberties; national humility in dealing with 
other nations. It may be doubted whether this program is sufficient- 
ly dynamic to quiet the fears expressed by Burke, Brooks Adams, 
and their present-day counterparts. 
Mr. Kirk has nevertheless written a book worth reading and 
pondering. Its best service will be to send some readers to the neg- 


1The Conservative Mind from Burke to Santayana by Russell Kirk (Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago, 1953). 
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lected pages of the authors he quotes, for in surveying so many 
writers Mr. Kirk is necessarily brief. His plan has certain disadvan- 
tages. In alternating chapters he traces conservative thought in Eng- 
land and America from Burke and John Adams to the present. 
Political theory in the two countries is closely related, but the con- 
nections between chapters are loose, and the transatlantic shifts are 
often disconcerting. There is no adequate space, either, to relate 
theory to the specific applications in complex political maneuvers. 
Mr. Kirk disclaims this responsibility, but a slightly doctrinaire 
quality sometimes results. A conservative, at least, can make noth- 
ing of “liberty” and “tyranny” divorced from practical context. 
Party labels, too, become confused with “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive” in English affairs. 

What is a conservative? Mr. Kirk begins by listing six canons. 
(7-8) First is the belief “that a divine intent rules society as well as 
conscience. . . ?’ From this follows an “affection for the proliferat- 
ing variety and mystery of traditional life. . . ” The conservative 
has “a conviction that civilized society requires orders and classes:’ 
He believes that “property and freedom are inseparably con- 
nected. .. ?’ He relies on “tradition and sound prejudice;’ by which 
is meant half-intuitive knowledge, “to check man’s anarchic im- 
pulses.’ Finally, he recognizes that “change and reform are not 
identical’ This is, of course, essentially Burke’s position. Various 
enemies of the conservative are political and economic levelers, 
those who distrust tradition, and those who believe in the perfecti- 
bility of man. 

The religious basis of conservatism is much on Mr. Kirk’s mind. 
He denies, for instance, (28) that Burke was a “political Christian?’ 
and sees the danger involved in the term. He recognizes, too, the 
danger inherent in Protestantism of drifting to a denial of religion 
itself. He treats sympathetically (248) Newman’s argument that 
utilitarian education leaves out completely the moral and spiritual 
needs of man. In discussing Irving Babbitt, Mr. Kirk points out 
(372) with apparent regret that Babbitt appreciated but never em- 
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braced the religious concept of grace. On the whole, however, the 
conservatives discussed in the book do not appear to have had deep 
religious experience or conviction. Important exceptions are Burke, 
Coleridge, and Newman. Nowhere is there an examination of the 
fact that in certain ways Christianity may be a very radical religion 
rather than a conservative one. 

One religious doctrine repeatedly emphasized is the sinful na- 
ture of man. Hawthorne, for example, is roundly praised for his 
representation of this doctrine in his stories, and Emerson is as 
roundly condemned for his unrealistic idealism. “Conservative 
thinkers,” says Mr. Kirk (212), “believe that man is coruptia si 
Yet the corruption of man is not necessarily a conservative doctrine. 
For it is the corruption of man that results in evils, and a man does 
not need to believe in perfectibility to know from experience that 
some evils can be corrected. Moreover, if man’s nature is corrupt, 
then the inherited social order must also be corrupt, and conserva- 
tism becomes the problem of conserving the good rather than the 
evil. Exactly this distinction has bothered many a conservative head. 
Failure to recognize such considerations suggests that the doctrine 
of corrupt nature is too often an excuse for inaction and a cause of 
despair. 

In Mr. Kirk’s discussion of change we can see evidence of in- 
consistency that derives from this view of human nature. Change, 
he says, is inevitable. Gradualness is the thing. And he cites with 
approval (241) Disraeli’s diversion of “‘the torrent of progress into 
the canal of tradition?’ Yet on the few specific issues he discusses it 
is hard to follow Mr. Kirk. The French Revolution was “‘wrong,’ 
but he does not directly defend the old regime. The Reform Bill of 
1832 was a mistake, but it was evident “some change” had to come. 
“In practice, universal suffrage tends to be the natural basis of tyr- 
anny; at best, government by wirepullers”’ (282) Yet despite the re- 
form bills of 1832 and later, Mr. Kirk states (400) that the British 
Constitution of today is still very strong. In America slavery was 
wrong, but so was the abolitionist movement. (208) How slavery 
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was actually to be got rid of is not quite clear. Calhoun was right in 
putting full responsibility on the north to accept and establish his 
doctrine of concurrent majorities (that is, sectional independence 
within the union), though how this could have been done remains 
nebulous. (157) Also Mr. Kirk quotes without apology or dissent 
John Randolph’s condemnation of public education. (144) 

The major cause of change in the past hundred and sixty years, 
obviously, has been the Industrial Revolution, with its ceaseless 
stream of inventions and mechanical improvements. Mr. Kirk gives 
casual mention to this, but nowhere does he find space for a rea- 
soned consideration of the types of change or the rate of social 
change necessitated by new conditions. Nor—an equally important 
point—does he consider the effect of change too long postponed. 
Conservatism is perennially weak in failing to see new conditions 
realistically, and then in failing to act promptly. Postponement of 
parliamentary reform in England certainly made it more convulsive 
when it came. In America, bitter conservative opposition to the 
Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906 seriously damaged the standing 
of large corporations generally. 

There is perhaps a closer connection than has been realized be- 
tween the Industrial Revolution and the circulation in England of 
the doctrines of natural rights. The classic statement of such rights 
is that of the French National Assembly on August 4, 1789. The 
central assertion is Article II: “The end of all political association is 
the preservation of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man; 
and these rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance of op- 
pression.’ It is interesting that Mr. Kirk nowhere states the specific 
theory of natural rights, but instead gives Burke’s counter argument. 
The true natural rights, said Burke (49), are equal justice, security 
of labor and property, the amenities of civilized institutions, and the 
benefits of orderly society. Where did the common man in England 
find these fine phrases corresponding to his lot in the hellholes that 
passed for cities in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? Is it re- 
markable that “liberty” (an ancient and honorable English word to 
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begin with), and “resistance to oppression” had some dynamic and 
immediate appeal? Essentially, the French doctrine, translated into 
English terms in Paine’s Rights of Man (1791), said that something 
could be done. Burke seemed to maintain that nothing should be 
done. The French, English, and American currency of the doctrine 
of natural rights had one important result that Mr. Kirk ignores, 
though he comes close to it when he emphasizes (42) the corre- 
spondent duty that is “married” to the right.’ It was the rise of the 
doctrine of natural rights which made it possible gradually to assert 
the responsibilities “married” to property rights in an increasingly 
industrial society. And great have been the consequences thereof. 
“Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for hu- 
man wants,’ said Burke. Is it not wisdom to recognize that the self- 
respect inherent in natural rights is a human want? Has the word 
“slave” ever been complimentary? 

In other ways Mr. Kirk touches upon the influence of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The automobile, he says (325), is a mechanical 
Jacobin, making fundamental alterations in national character and 
morality. That the plan of his book does not permit enlargement 
on this theme is a pity, for the Industrial Revolution poses the basic 
dilemma of conservatism. It has been the conservative, propertied 
people, for the most part, who have guided industrial progress. 
Their greed and their utilitarian philosophy have united to encour- 
age industrialism. Yet the shifts of population, the changes of work 
habits, the equating of job with pay instead of with satisfaction, 
have all tended to diminish confidence in the propertied classes. For 
example, instead of accepting the labor union as a necessary conse- 
quence of the new industrial order, conservative people as a rule 
fought the unions at every step, so that now, when unions are firm- 


2A little-known passage in Paine’s Rights of Man is of interest here: “While the Declara- 
tion of Rights was before the National Assembly, some of its members remarked, that if a 
Declaration of Rights was published, it should be accompanied by a Declaration of Duties. 
The observation discovered a mind that reflected, and it only erred by not reflecting far 
enough. A Declaration of Rights is, by reciprocity, a Declaration of Duties also. Whatever 
is my right as a man, is also the right of another; and it becomes my duty to guarantee, as 
well as to possess.’ The Complete Writings of Thomas Paine, ed. Philip S. Foner (New 


York, 1945), I, 316. 
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ly established, their relations with capital are embarrassed by a long 
inheritance of mutual suspicion. Capitalists tend to be more rigid, 
unions more radical, than circumstances justify. 

It is notable that Mr. Kirk does not argue for a restriction of in- 
dustrialism, though he frequently decries the materialism that goes 
with it. “More than any other people,’ he says (428), “the Ameri- 
cans have come to worship the Mammon of the Short Run? Mate- 
rialism is an old target of abuse, but one might expect a defense of 
conservatism to do more than throw the old darts. The accumula- 
tion of material wealth may have increased habits of self-indul- 
gence, though evidence of eighteenth-century luxury in Europe is 
still quite impressive to American tourists. Iwo remarkable circum- 
stances of recent history would help to put materialism in a more 
intelligible perspective. First, there is the noble spectacle of Britain’s 
long endurance of austerity—noble in the sense that a whole people 
in a highly industrialized nation could still summon the character to 
put national welfare above personal comfort. Second, there is the 
very different but no less remarkable spirit of generosity shown in 
the American Marshall Plan for post-war recovery. Granted that 
motivations behind this were somewhat mixed, where can a parallel 
be found? Britain’s austerity and America’s Marshall Plan are facts 
of tremendous importance in assessing the material basis for survival 
of the Anglo-American world. If property was good for eighteenth- 
century aristocrats, it may not turn out to be ruinous for twentieth- 
century “masses.” 

Now these two triumphs over materialistic greed have been tri- 
umphs of democratic discussion. It is strange to find Mr. Kirk 
doubtful of the efficacy of discussion. “Private judgment and free 
discussion,’ he says (258), are the “indispensable postulates” of 
Liberalism, and have led to “incessant experiment and alteration 
throughout the past century and a half’ Discussion, he feels, must 
be checked. This may occur through catastrophes which teach men 
to doubt their own opinions, or through eventual boredom; but 
Mr. Kirk hopes that relief can come through “a deliberate revival 
of the concept of traditional wisdom:’ Mill’s concept of ruling soci-. 
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ety by discussion is dismissed as false (270): “the tremendous im- 
pelling power in all societies is force” (Mr. Kirk is here paraphras- 
ing J. F. Stephen.) This force is partly physical force, partly the 
force of ideas, though how physical force can operate without the 
direction of ideas is never clearly explained. Later in his argument 
(355) Mr. Kirk says that “we must counteract the socialists’ appeal 
to envy by convincing men that society is conducted for their ben- 
~ efit?” How this can be done without a great deal of discussion is not 
clear either. Mr. Kirk’s assumption that a new sense of religious 
conviction will result automatically in a new age of humility and 
charity seems wishful thinking. 

Wishful thinking, indeed, seems a major weakness of Mr. Kirk’s 
case for conservatism. Radicals, he thinks, are bemused with visions 
of utopias, but the golden age that he wishes to bring back or to 
preserve is just as chimerical. When he tells us that the American 
Revolution was “not an innovating upheaval but a conservative res- 
toration of colonial prerogatives” (63) he is stretching the word 
“conservative” very thin. The Declaration of Independence will 
not bear him out. And when he speaks of the eighteenth century in 
England as the happy period before the deluge, we remember the 
fantastic corruption of that era. The ills that stem from the conserv- 
ative mind Mr. Kirk never squarely faces. The book remains a 
stimulating introduction to the subject of modern political theory, 
the more stimulating because it is honestly partisan. Yet the reader, 
to whom the word “liberal” is still a badge and a banner, will hard- 
ly recant because of Mr. Kirk’s arguments. In England he will 
know that the label “conservative” is deceptive, since the conserva- 
tive party there is “liberal” by Mr. Kirk’s standards. In America, he 
will know that “the conservative mind” has never understood the 
genius of the country. “Conservative” in some sense the great 
Americans have been: Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, the two Roosevelts. But they are.remembered for 
qualities not comprehended under that term. Imaginative grasp of 
changing reality, confidence in man’s capacity to master himself, 
and bold decision do not stem from the philosophy of fear. 


Notes and Discussions 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIA TION—PACIFIC DIVISION: 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT AND CALL FOR PAPERS 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held at the University of Washington in 
Seattle, September 8, 9, and 10, 1954. 


Alburey Castell, Acting Secretary -Treasurer 
Department of Philosophy, University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


WORLD CONGRESS OF FAITHS: 
“RELIGION IN A DISTRAUGHT WORLD” 


The above is to be the theme of the European Conference to be held under 
the auspices of the World Congress of Faiths at Hotel Bleu Lemans at Chillon 
near Montreaux, Switzerland, from Friday evening, July 9, until Monday, 
July 12, 1954. For information address: Edith L. Rennie, Secretary, Parlia- 
ment Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., Westminster, S. W. 1, London, England. 


ERRATUM, SUMMER 1953 PERSONALIST 


Our attention is called to the omission of part of the word “without” on page 
262 eight lines from the bottom in The Rise of French Personalism by Juliette 
Carnus. The line should read “Biran did not think that the intelligence could 
be developed without the co-operation of an inner faculty which reacts on 
sensations... : 
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Along the Bookshelf 


PHILOSOPHY IN PRACTICE 


FEELING AND Form. By Susanne K. Langer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 
1953. Pp. XVi-431. $7.00. 


Philosophers of language have rarely succeeded in combining sense and sensi- 
tivity, a failing which disqualifies much of the aesthetic theory and discussion 
generated by the contemporary preoccupation with meaning. Feeling and 
Form, like Philosophy in a New Key on which it depends for its conceptual 
orientation, uses the path of “meaning” to encounter, rather than to avoid, the 
genuine speculative problems raised by artistic masterpieces, just as philoso- 
phers of other times used another metaphysical idiom, that of “being” or 
“origin” or “will? to meet and clarify difficulties, rather than to escape from 
them. By consistent and repeated application of her view that the work of art 
is a symbol, Prof. Susanne Langer is able to classify the arts in away that, aston- 
ishingly enough, actually accentuates concrete aesthetic values. Prof. Langer 
has dissected, without killing living tissue. The opening chapter is a clear and 
concise statement of the task of philosophy as brought about by highly speci- 
fiable problems and solved by highly generalizable solutions. This removes 
at one stroke the wearisome stock-in-trade of “beauty, “value;’ “sublimity,’ 
around which textbooks in aesthetics and most current discussions still revolve, 
and sets the reader on the trail of a problem capable of precise formulation: 
the significance of art, its symbolic character. Art is defined as the creation of 
forms symbolic of human feelings, and the definition is proved acceptable by 
its power to bring into sharp focus the various arts, to draw convincing lines 
around the so-called “media;’ and to cut through the special confusions which 
tend to cluster around, for example, architecture and ballet. A work of art isa 
symbol by its power to communicate (not induce) dynamic structures of 
human experience in a virtual manner through the formal properties of a basic 
illusion (e.g., illusory space, illusory time, illusory history). Feeling and Form 
not only lives up to speculative requirements, but undertakes specific aesthetic 
analyses which are the critic’s task, as a demonstration of the responsiveness 
of the theory to artistic data. A suggestive appendix on the Film demonstrates 
the scope and flexibility of the principles of analysis by applying them to this 
emergent art form. 

Probably no modern work on aesthetics has been Loth so sensitive to art 
and so methodologically self-conscious. Even at a point where I suspect a 
fallacy the analysis seems to right itself instinctively. Prof. Langer derives 
from the attention of philosophy of science to the procedural side of science 
the lesson—mistaken, I believe—that philosophy of art must take its point of 
departure, not from the museum, but from the artistic counterpart of the 
laboratory, the studio. But surely the analogy is misleading. True, nothing can 
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guarantee, in the last analysis, an allegedly scientific result except the integrity 
of the procedures which led to it; consequently the philosopher of science gets 
to fertile problems when he concentrates on the specific difficulties of the 
scientific thinker and worker; but nothing can validate an allegedly artistic 
procedure in the studio except the integrity of the result to which it may lead. 
In art the proof lies with the pudding, not the recipe. Whether the studio 
problems of creation are solved by sober reflection or by a jug of wine is of 
no fundamental importance to the aesthetician, who therefore ought not to 
prescribe method to the artist (as, of course, Prof. Langer would agree). For 
the aesthetician, the aesthetic object alone is all-important. Prof. Langer’s 
analogy obviously suggests to her that the center of aesthetic theory lies in 
artistic creation, but her analysis is not long under way before the completed 
work of art assumes its rightful place as the ultimate standard from which all 
other phases of the total process borrow their significance and their criteria. 
Feeling and Form is the most lucid, sensitive, and systematic work I have 
read in twentieth-century aesthetics. A metaphysician would be likely to find 
it filled with portent as well, for it suggests such questions as: what is the 
nature of a symbol or a made abstraction? if both language and art are mean- 
ingful (this book is more hesitant than Philosophy in a New Key in the use of 
this term for art: if language has referential meaning and art has “vital 
import”), what is the concept which permits the extension of meaning or 
something like it beyond the boundaries paced off with determination by the 
positivists? If Prof. Langer treats in another book, as she promises to do, the 
unity of all the arts, we may receive her answer to such questions, reformu- 
lated with the precision, consistency, and sensitivity of Feeling and Form. It 
would be peculiarly appropriate to Prof. Langer’s conception of philosophy 
if such fundamental issues as are implicit in specific ways in her aesthetic 
theory were to lead to solutions capable of completing through generalization 
the conceptual framework of her theory of knowledge. 
University of Colorado Forrest WILLIAMS 


MerapuysicaL JourNAL. By Gabriel Marcel. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 
1952. pp. Xili-344. $6.50. 
In this volume we follow Marcel through the early days as he is in process of 
beating out his own philosophical position of religious existentialism or what 
he prefers to call neo-Socratism. The book is not easy reading because it was 
not intended for publication. It is, in fact, a commonplace book, a series of 
journal entries or bits of conversation with himself, taking place between 
1914 and 1923, and intended as the material from which a writing might subse- 
quently be gleaned. The reader’s difficulty arises from the fact that he cannot 
share in the apperceptive mass, so to speak, or the background in terms of 
which the thought proceeds—the author’s interests and his studies in Bradley, 
Royce, neocriticism, Hocking, and Bergson. It is a book, nevertheless, that is 
well worth reading or, if its fuller significance is to be caught, rereading. The 
underlying principles of Marcel’s later thought are indicated throughout. His 
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fundamental thesis, perhaps borrowed from Bradley, is that being cannot be 
identified with objectivity nor with the intellectual processes that make 
objectivity intelligible. Being is remote from logic, descriptions, essences, 
causality, dialectic, subject-predicate, judgment, relations, presentations. It 
cannot be discovered or grasped by conceptual means of classifying, fractur- 
ing, abstracting, or impersonalizing. Being is discovered in total action, in the 
I-Thou relationship, which involves a different process and attitude from that 
which we pursue in apprehending a he or an it. Utility and curiosity are con- 
cerned with an “isolated” and consequently dead fragment, a discursive fig- 
ment. (This distinction between J, he, it, and Thou, incidentally, was made as 
early as 1918.) We have, in sum, a new contrast between acquaintance and 
description, subjectivity and objectivity, feeling or intuition and conception. 
The I-Thou apprehension always involves some degree of love, the discerning 
of a whole Other by the whole self as the consequence of right attitude involv- 
ing total interest. This metaphysical method is that of “invocation,” as opposed 
to hypothesis and verification. Being, then, is not a scientific concept, but an 
actuality discovered by personal adventure, and involves communion whether 
on the human level or that of religion. These two levels he regards as insep- 
arable: “At the basis of prayer there is a will to union with my fellows— 
without that, prayer would lack all religious value” (265) If phenomenology 
requires a shift of attitude and perspective from things to essence, existen- 
tialism and Marcel’s “philosophy of invocation” require a further shift from 
both abstract perspectives to the total standpoint of the whole personality 
as the J in community with the Thou. The shift is illustrated by the situation 
of the psychologist who, when he moves from the I-he plane to the “human 
plane” of the I-Thou, changes his attitude basically. For ontological discov- 
ery, then, we need a process of apprehension quite different from that of 
intellectualism which identifies being with “a privileged content” or a body 
of “information” Religious faith is not hypothesis, but rather a “power of 
attachment to being?’ (234) This personal-social adventure which involves 
feelings and intuitions that cannot be conceptually objectified, is the onto- 
logical and total datum. Intellectually it remains a mystery; ethically and 
actively it is grasped and is self-revealed as authentic. On this absolute level 
truth is not described, it is pointed to and consists in an invitation to shared 
discovery and revelation. Wizsur Lone 


Tue Vienna Circte. By Victor Kraft. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953- 
Pp- Xli-209. $3.75. 

The Vienna Circle is a study in the origins of neopositivism by one who 

because of his close association with the movement is well equipped to 

interpret its contribution both critically and appreciatively. 

After a brief history of the Circle in Part I, Part II considers its work under 
the heads of “Logic and Language” and “Empiricism? Significant participants, 
important events, and major publications between 1929 when the movement 
first recognized itself as an independent philosophical group, and 1938 when 
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Austria was annexed by Germany, are recorded. The material under Part II 
on “Logic and Language” consists of a concise statement of the major theses 
of the movement by reference to major articles and books, followed by an 
account of the way the earlier views were subsequently modified. The main 
themes are: the superiority of symbolic logic; the recognition of the analytical 
character of mathematics; the nature of empiricism as concerned with factual 
knowledge; the nature of the logic of science as applied to the language of 
science; the verifiability theory of meaning; the logical analysis of language 
including semantical and syntactical analysis. 

Under empiricism a good deal of attention is given to Carnap’s ““constitu- 
tion-system” in his Der Logische Aufbau der Welt and its criticism by Kaila 
and Weinberg. The early Verification Basis of Empirical Statements as formu- 
lated by Wittgenstein and Russell was modified by Schlick and Popper which 
led to the abandonment of the view that empirical knowledge is based upon 
singular observation-sentences which are certain in themselves and which 
lead to natural laws, in favor of the formation of hypotheses verified by inter- 
subjectively accepted observation-reports. Under the heading “The Domain 
of the Knowable;’ the program of the Circle on the Unity of Science and 
Physicalism are subjected to analysis. Radical physicalism has been opposed 
by philosophers more than any other item in the positivist creed, but has 
proved valuable in opening up important questions such as knowledge of other 
minds. The author concludes that the concept of the mental cannot be 
dispensed with and statements about mental states are not translatable with- 
out remainder into the physical language. 

No modification has been made in the negative attitude toward meta- 
physics. The early conception of reality as identical with the data of expe- 
rience is, however, abandoned and realism and positivism are not in opposition. 
Hypotheses may be established, even unobservables, when natural laws con- 
necting them with observable facts are fitted into the spatio-temporal system. 
However absolute reality is unknowable since no decision procedure can be 
found to determine its existence. Carnap’s early view that value statements 
must be excluded from the domain of theoretical discussion was opposed by 
the author of this work in his Grundlagen einer Wissenschaftlichen Werklehre 
as early as 1937 where he held that normative concepts have, in addition to 
their normative character, also a factual content and are capable of standing 
in logical relation to one another, and further anticipated many of the criti- 
cisms which have since been made by critics of positivistic value theory. 

Herbert L. SEARLES 


SoME MAIN ProBLeMs oF PuILosopHy. By G. E. Moore. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1953. Pp. xii-380. $4.50. 

It has taken Moore over forty years to publish these lectures. He delivered 

them originally at Morley College, London, 1910-11. Lord Russell learned 

much from them as he intimates in the preface to his Problems of Philosophy 

published in 1912. Not procrastination but hyper-conscientiousness probably 
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accounts for the delay. Moore tells in his charming and candid autobio- 
graphical essay in Volume IV of Schilpp’s Library of Livin g Philosophers how 
he took four years to review a book for Mind. When still, at the end of four 
years, he had produced much manuscript but no review, the editor asked 
Russell to write it instead which he did immediately. 

Moore tells there also how he rewrote every year for twenty-eight years 
the lectures he delivered to his Cambridge students. That despite the paucity 
of publications from his hand (only four published books, including this one 
—one of which is a collection of previously published essays). Compare the ten 
pages of bibliography for Moore in the Schilpp volume with the forty-five 
pages for Russell, sixty-six for Dewey, fifty-five for Santayana, and twenty- 
one for Whitehead in the companion volumes. Moore has influenced con- 
temporary philosophy profoundly (he is a Fellow of the British Academy and 
has been awarded the distinction of the Order of Merit) is due primarily to 
the painstaking nature of his analyses. He looks at a problem from all angles. 
He is relentless in his pursuit of clarity. To follow along with him is to expe- 
rience the highest type of intellectual discipline. How, e.g., he asks, do we 
know material objects? By the senses, many men of “common sense” answer. 
What is it that happens when we see an object? I receive sense-data, to be sure 
—sensations of color, size, shape, and the like. But now how are these related 
to the object of which presumably they are sensations? They cannot be 
identical with that object because they are many (for many people) while it, 
presumably, is one. They cannot be parts of that object because they may 
often differ so markedly from that object. The object is, e.g., rectangular in 
shape while I now see it as rhomboidal. Are we to conclude, then, that sense- 
data exist only at the time that they are being apprehended? That no two 
persons can ever directly apprehend the same sense-datum apprehended by 
another? Or that no sense-data apprehended by two persons can occupy the 
same space? Are, in brief, sense-data dependent upon the mind? This view, 
says Moore, in characteristic manner “may very likely be true. But I have 
never seen any arguments in its favor which seem to me to be absolutely 
conclusive?’ 

But by this time the reader is less concerned over the outcome of the 
argument than he is fascinated by the dialectical process. Some thirteen foot- 
notes and a five-page appendix added in 1952 bring us up-to-date on Moore’s 
views. A foreword by John Wisdom expresses graciously the thanks of the 
philosophers whom Moore helped “train Harry Ruja 
San Diego State College 


ELEMENTs oF Purosopuy. By Louis O. Kattsof. The Ronald Press Company, 
N. Y., 1953- pp- V-448. $4.00. 

The author states that the beginner in philosophy should be supplied with the 

tools, basic skills, and fundamental outlooks of philosophy in order that, in 

these times of ideological struggle and intellectual confusion, our fundamental 

ideas may be re-examined and the valid ones stated anew. Accordingly, the 
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first chapters discuss the tools and methods of philosophy, the meaning of 
fundamental terms is considered, and the divisions of philosophy briefly out- 
lined together with some of the findings of contemporary science. Then the 
features of the main systems of contemporary philosophy are described, and 
finally the student is introduced systematically to problems that range from 
epistemology to the nature of man and God. The arrangement of chapter and 
the clarity of topic headings is excellent, constituting the book’s principal 
merit. Among others, one defect arises from the lack of references which the 
serious beginner will need. However, a rather startling simplicity of style 
running through the book suggests that philosophy might be quite simple 
after all. Perhaps today’s beginner needs this confidence. 

But a serious question of literary and scholarly propriety must attach to 
the author’s use of the first person for himself and the second for his reader. 
While a degree of attention may be exacted from the beginner when the “I” 
who speaks is always the author (and there can be no doubt that the reader is 
Dr. Kattsof’s “you”) one may question whether this is well for the student. 
A line like “In the preceding chapters I have raised many questions about 
various aspects of human knowledge” means literally that the five preceding 
chapters are the author’s own doctrine. 

The propriety of discussing the importance of a “world view” in an intro- 
duction to philosophy is still another question. The author is not explicit in 
stating what a world view is, nor does he show its desirability. It might be 
seriously questioned whether anyone lives with a world-view; if it does not 
constitute ultimate knowledge concerning our world why is it more desirable 
than a national view? 

The weakest parts of this book are the chapters concerned with the 
“political problem” and the “religious problem? In keeping with the author’s 
intention to elicit a re-examination of ideas, some of these modern problems 
are too briefly and inadequately sketched. Much must necessarily be omitted. 
There is brief discussion of democracy, fascism, and communism. The impor- 
tance of an understanding of what Marx’s dialectical materialism means to our 
times is duly pointed out. The student must learn to be receptive to new 
evidence and new ideas, and to reject what is false, “the weapons of philo- 
sophical conflict are the dialectic, the rules of logic and evidence, and true 
statements,’ ALLEN J. WorKMAN 


ConTEMPoRARY British PuiLosopuy. Edited by J. H. Muirhead. The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y., 1953. Two volumes in one, pp. 434; 365. $6.00. 


The first quarter of the twentieth century was peculiarly rich in British 
philosophy and composed what is indeed one of the more fertile and brilliant 
in the history of the Islands. Consequently, the two-volumed Contemporary 
British Philosophy, which first appeared in 1924, was an unusually important 
event because it offered not only a summary account of the thought of 
Britain’s outstanding minds, together with thumbnail personal sketches, but 
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permitted them to provide us with definitive, first-hand statements of their 
respective views. This work is, therefore, one that has permanent value as an 
original source book on a vigorous period that is, in a way, a golden age of 
British thought; and for this reason it ought to be on the shelf of the library 
of every serious student. Moreover, the clarity of its presentations, the status 
of its authors, and the rich variety of viewpoints represented make this volume 
the source of a stimulating experience for serious readers generally as well as 
for academic professionals. It is indeed a kind of cameo course in philosophy 
as a whole to which the layman can apply himself with edification and even 
excitement. 

In the reprinted edition that is now off the press, the two volumes are 
offered under a single cover. Incidentally, a perusal of its contents reminds 
us of the fact that life is transient: of the twenty-eight contributors twenty- 
two are no longer among the living. W.L. 


PuHILosopHy oF NATURE. By Jacques Maritain. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1951. pp. X-198. $3.00. 


No student of the relations between philosophy, science, and theology can 
afford to ignore this discussion of the philosophy of nature in Thomistic 
terms. The author gives us a significant reworking of matters treated some 
twenty years ago in the Degrees of Knowledge. Perhaps the most important 
thesis is the autonomy of independent validity of the philosophy of nature, 
over against all “empiriometric” (mathematicized) analysis of phenomena or 
perceived objects. The philosophy of nature builds on sciences of the “empirio- 
schematic” (roughly, nonmathematical) type. It thus by-passes the pseudo- 
ontological constructs of mathematical method, and deals with such objective 
essences of “things” as may be perceived. Philosophy of nature, so conceived, 
leads directly to metaphysics. 

The author is deeply concerned to make clear the ability of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas to deal with the philosophical world which has seen the vast 
development of the positive sciences. This he essays, not by compromises or 
electicism, or by unnecessary concessions, but by carrying further the method 
of authentic Thomism, by making explicit what has heretofore been implicit 
in that system. 

He shows how the relation of philosophy to science properly taken can 
be conceived as a matter of relative emphasis. The matter of both is the ens 
mobile seu sensibile. If we stress the ens, the intelligible aspect, we have phi- 
losophy of nature; if we emphasize mobile seu sensibile, the physical rather 
than the ontological aspect, we have “empiriological” science. (163). “Em- 
piriological” characterizes dealings with experience as “organized by an 
essential reference to a principle of intelligibility” (164) 

The treatment is clear and precise, as one would expect. Readers may find 


it valuable to read first the last chapter, by Yves R. Simon, an excellent piece 
of work in itself. Dona.p H. RuoaveEs 
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PuILosopHy AND THE IpEoLocicaL Conruicr. By Charles S. Seely. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. 319- $5.00. 


The present conflict between East and West, according to the author, is due 
to the ideological conflict between idealism and materialism. ‘To prove this 
thesis, he traces the development of these ideologies to early Greek philosophy 
and tries to show, not very successfully, how they have influenced modern 
thought. The book consists of two parts. Part I deals with the development 
of idealism and its influence on human thought throughout the centuries. Part 
II is concerned with the history and development of materialism. 

After a careful perusal of the book it becomes quite evident that the author 
is neither objective nor accurate in his treatment of the whole problem. His 
account of idealism is either due to utter ignorance of the meaning of idealism, 
or is a deliberate distortion of facts, or both. He attributes all sorts of evil to 
idealism, and, if we are to trust his authority on the subject, we would con- — 
clude that idealism is the cause of every woe in this world. His account of 
the rise of Christianity, for instance, is not only a distortion of historical facts, 
but is almost a verbatim description of communist anti-religious propaganda. 
Jesus is made out to be a revolutionary whose aim it was to set up a socialistic 
society. What utter ignorance of the subject! People supporting idealism are 
generally capitalists, ignorant people, monopolists, etc. In reading this book, 
one would imagine himself reading the Soviet publication The Godless. 

When we reach Part II we breathe the pure (?) air of dialectical mate- 
rialism a la Stalin (perhaps Malenkov now). After a brief survey of the rise 
and development of materialism, we are plunged straight into the Elysian field 
of modern materialism which is a euphemism for Marxism. Modern mate- 
rialism, says the author, rejects all supernaturalism, all standards of eternal 
verities. Everything is relative. This philosophy is now gripping the whole 
world (wishful thinking), and has found a permanent abode in Soviet Russia, 
in China, and all the Iron Curtain satellites. Modern philosophy alone is capable 
of averting another world war, do away with unemployment, and misery of 
all kinds. It will eventually usher in the Kingdom of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, 
Malenkov, and their apostolic successors, even if it will be necessary to exter- 
minate millions in the process, and put millions of others in slave labor camps. 
We should like to point out to the author that this kind of interpretation of 
history is both unhistorical and a threat to our civilizaion. This book should 
be relegated to the limbo of Red propaganda and treated as such. 

Carleton College, Ottawa Lovuts SHEIN 


Wuat Is Vatur? By Everett W. Hall. Humanities Press, N. Y., 1952. pp: 
Xili-2 55. $5.00. 


The author of What is Value? disclaims all attempts to classify the main types 
of values, to defend any particular set of values, or to answer the question, 
How can normative sentences be justified?, and sets himself the task of answer- 
ing the single difficult question, What is value? i.e., what is its ontological 
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status? If any theory of value is assumed or defended, it is what might be 
called in some sense the objectivity of values. 

The analysis proceeds by asking a series of questions. The position of 
G. E. Moore that value as a quality is rejected. The view of Broad and Ewing 
that value is a first-order relation such as “fitting, “appropriate,” or “better 
than,’ and the theory that value is a second-order property are likewise unten- 
able. That value is a property of states of affairs also fails on the ground that 
what we want to say is that, whether or not some fact obtains, just that fact, 
if it were to obtain, is what is valuable. 

Is value the referent of a semantical predicate? is then asked. Here we go 
beyond the “zero” level sentences to metalinguistic sentences. Three attempts 
to answer the question of the nature of value are examined under this head. 
R. B. Perry’s position that value is the object of an interest is treated not in the 
behavioristic terms of its author but in a semantic translation and is shown 
to involve an objectionable type of relativism. The view that value is the 
fittingness of an attitude to its object is considered worthy of consideration. 
The third, that of Franz Brentano, that value is the being of an object of right 
love is incompatible with the author’s objectivistic views, but by coining the 
term “legitimacy-value” for “right-feeling” and “not legitimate” for “wrong 
feeling,’ legitimacy conditions are set up analogous to truth conditions, and 
some merit is seen in this. 

This leads to the question, What is the proper syntax of value-sentences?, 
and the conclusion is reached that value is in the world and not merely in 
our language. The question, Are value-sentences properly rendered as impera- 
tives? leads to the discussion of the Carnapian view that the task of philosophy 
is the analysis of the syntax of sentences in a properly constructed language, 
and in which value sentences are disguised imperatives. But since in an ideal 
language imperatives would not occur, this analysis is rejected. The con- 
clusion is reached that imperative sentences are too specific in their form and 
too restricted in their rules of formation to stand as representatives of all 
value-sentences. 

Are value-sentences properly rendered as normatives? By normatives is 
meant sentences that state that some fact ought to be or to have been. Since 
imperatives are relative to the conditions of their occurrence, they differ from 
normatives, hence normatives, cannot be treated as disguised imperatives. 
However, there are value-sentences which are not normative. Professor Hall 
sides with the deontologists as against the teleologists and holds that there are 
normative sentences irreducible to value-predicative and factual sentences, 
and, further, that value-predicative sentences can properly be rendered as 
normative. The conclusion is offered as radical that syntax can have semantical 
significance if given categorial interpretation, viz., that the categoria] nature 
of fact and value are reflected in the basic structure of the declarative and 
normative sentence respectively. 

In the final chapter dealing with the question, What is the significance of 
linguistic analysis for value theory?, the assumption is made without proof 
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that an analysis of valuational language can give a clue to the status of value 
in the world. The various objections offered by Professor Black against the 
ideal language method are examined and considered not to be fatal. Professor 
Hall’s position is that the ideal language can say the philosophical thing, but 
everyday language can say it better by talking about the ideal language than 
by trying to say it directly. His final position on the ideal language is some- 
what equivocal. In summary, the view toward which the analysis has moved 


... is that value is that which makes a legitimate value-sentence legiti- 
mate, that its structure is revealed by the structure of the normative 
sentence, that is, that value is the oughting-to-exemplify or the it- 
were-good-to-exemplify that obtains between a particular or par- 
ticulars and a quality or relation (analogous to fact, which is the 
actual exemplification of a quality or relation by a particular or 
particulars). (226) 


But this statement needs clarifying and purifying and this is attempted by 
making legitimacy-condition analogous to Tarski’s truth condition, but with 
appropriate warnings as to the difficulties. 

In conclusion it is held that the sensitivity of everyday language, especially 
the language of normatives, seems to the author to make the following 
demands: (1) Value is in nature simple, it is irreducible to fact, (2) Value is 
not a positive quality, (3) Value is in some sense relational (not empirical), 
(4) It is relational in the sense that exemplification is relational, (5) What it 
relates is always some particular or particulars and some quality or empirical 
relation, (6) Values include fact in some sense, and (7) Yet value is independent 
of fact. 


Put incorrectly, that view (i.e., the present view) would have value, 
like fact, be a way in which particulars are united with their proper- 
ties, a way revealed by the structure of our normative sentences. 
Such sentences assert what ought to be the case; they correlate with 
and in some vague intensional fashion include corresponding sen- 
tences declarative of fact; they may be legitimate in the sense of 
asserting of what actually ought to be that it ought to be; but when 
not legitimate, they may be so in either of two ways depending on 
whether an incompatible ought obtains or there is in reality no ought 
in the matter at all. (249) 


The vagueness of the final position reached in this analysis is modestly and 
graciously admitted by the author. His, 


Intropuction To Locicat Turory. By P. F. Strawson. John Wiley & Sons, 
N. Y., 1952. pp. X-265. $3.50. 

This book is extremely rich in suggestion and analysis of value both for formal 

logic and the philosophy of language. There is much concern with the rela- 

tion of formal logic including symbolic logic, to ordinary language, since 
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ordinary language has many functions besides making statements. To say 
something is logical or illogical is to make a logical appraisal. Inconsistency 
is the denial or frustration of communication. Reasoning is taken in a wider 
sense than deductive logic. A catalogue of words of logical appraisal would 
include such words as entailment, contradiction, implies, sufficient and neces- 
sary condition. Entailment and contradiction are two of the most important 
logical dimensions. Logicians use a second-order vocabulary or statements 
about first-order statements. Entailment signifies that one statement is so 
related to another that it would be inconsistent to assert the first and deny the 
second. 

The task of formal logic is limited by three factors. The first is that it con- 
fines itself to making general entailment-statements. Second, there are differ- 
ent meanings of the notion of logical form. An example is when an expression 
is selected as a logical constant and is given a standard logical use to which it 
is limited within the system of rules, and is not necessarily limited in this way 
in ordinary speech. This represents the beginning of a rift between logical 
formulae and ordinary speech. “Logical form is not a property which state- 
ments have on account of which (or in virtue of which) they have certain 
formal powers. Their possession of a certain form is their possession of these 
powers.’ The third factor which limits the formal logician’s task is what is 
called the logical ideal of system. This is the goal of symbolic logic which 
seeks to create a system completely deductive comparable to mathematics. 
The author holds that the attractiveness of this method is paid for by failing 
to do justice to ordinary speech. Symbolic logicians would reply that this is 
the secret of its power. 

There is a very clear treatment of truth-functions including truth tables, 
truth functional constants and ordinary words, and truth functional constants 
and logical relations, and the distinction between material and logical impli- 
cation or entailment is stressed. One feature of the criticism of formal logic 
not usually found outside of pragmatism is that we must take into account in 
explaining the meaning of a statement-making sentence, the question of by 
whom a statement is being uttered and when and where. Formal logic ab- 
stracts from time and place of utterance and identity of utterer. The book 
contains a closing chapter on induction and probability in which the question 
of the justification of induction is raised. It is shown. that the desire for such 
justification is on the whole not a genuine problem. Some of the less and some 
of the more sophisticated attempts to justify induction are examined. The 
author does not hold that induction is justified by its success. He says, “I am 
saying rather, that any successful method of finding out about the unobserved 
is necessarily justified by induction. This is an analytic proposition. The 

hrase ‘successful method of finding things out which has no inductive sup- 
port’ is self-contradictory. Having, or acquiring, inductive support is a neces- 


sary condition of the success of the method’ (259) sastti 
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Inrropuction To Locic. By Irving M. Copi. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953- pp: 
XVi-472. $4.00. 


Introduction to Logic devotes Part I to language and its influence on argu- 
mentation, and includes a treatment of the usual list of informal fallacies and 
definitions. Part II is devoted to deduction, and combines a brief treatment of 
the classical Aristotelian logic, with three chapters on symbolic logic. Part Ill 
—on induction—treats of analogy, Mill’s methods of experimental inquiry, 
hypotheses and probability. The book is written in a clear and understandable 
style and the chapters are interspersed with adequate and copious illustrations 
and exercises for the student. Hiiz: 


Psycuotocy AND Atcuemy. By C. G. Jung. Bollingen Series XX. Pantheon 
Books, N. Y., 1953. pp. XXlii-563. $5.00. 


Psychology and Alchemy is the first volume to be published in the Collected 
Works of C. G. Jung. The publication of the first complete collected edition, 
in English, has been undertaken by Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., in Eng- 
land and by Bollingen Foundation, Inc., in the United States. Under the 
supervision of the author the edition is being edited by a committee composed 
of Sir Herbert Read, Dr. Michael Fordham, and Dr. Gerhard Adler, all of 
London. The translator is R. F. C. Hull. The next volumes to appear in the 
course of this year are: Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, Vol. 7; The 
Practice of Psychotherapy, Vol. 16; and The Development of Personality, Vol. 
17. The edition will consist of approximately eighteen volumes, of which it 
is planned to publish two a year. It is the intention of the editors to give pre- 
cedence, in general, to those volumes heretofore not available in English. 

This first volume will appeal not only to psychologists, mystics, and lovers 
of symbolism but will be of interest to medievalists and religionists. As chem- 
istry began with alchemy, and astronomy grew out of astrology, there can 
be little doubt of a certain debt which theological and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions also owe to this field of symbolism. In fact the eschatological writings 
of both the Old and New Testaments, accorded verbal infallibility, helped to 
give rise to the whole system. In this work Jung, mindful of this connection 
and considering the mystical meaning of Christianity as reaching into the 
profoundest depths of the subconscious mind, tries to get at the sources of the 
Christian and Jewish symbols. Yet he has no illusions as to the possibility of 
a formal worship of the symbols which may take the place of devotion to 
the realities of religion. 


. . the ideal has been turned by superficial and formalistically- 
minded believers into an external object of worship . . . that prevents 
it from reaching down into the depths of the soul and transforming 
it into a wholeness in keeping with the ideal. . . . Christ can indeed 
be imitated even to the point of stigmatization without the imitator 
coming anywhere near the ideal or its meaning. (7) 
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The work is beautifully printed and profusely illustrated and will bear many 
hours of study. This series is a brave undertaking on the part of the Bollingen 
Foundation and will meet with general appreciation. 


Re Lee: 


THE MEDIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


CurisTIAN FAITH AND NATURAL SCIENCE, By Karl Heim. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1953. pp. 256. $3.50. 

Karl Heim mentions early in this work the incident of the church of St. John 
the Baptist of which, after an air raid, the only portion left standing was a 
fragment of the portal containing the inscription: “Repent for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand” In this we have a clue to the author’s concept of his mis- 
sion in writing the book, which is to find the reconciling principle between 
the truths of science and the equally valid truths of religion. 

He approaches the problem from the standpoint of the most immediate 
experience, that of self-consciousness through which the individual must grasp 
his world. For human beings this is the primary reality without which even 
the truths of science cannot be known. All facts are necessarily seen in rela- 
tion to the perceiver, have him as their center of reference, and yield only 
as much of reality as his perceptions admit. This, however, is not the only 
phase of reality, for the knowledge of which his ego is the center depends 
upon many similar centers or Thous. Because all egos and Thous are self- 
referring, there arise the discords and conflicts that afflict society. 

Modern science discloses the fact that objective reality is in truth a con- 
tinuous process, not a static “substance, not something being, but something 
happening. What we have, in the language of science, are “events in a space- 
time continuum” Life and reality become, then, a constant readjustment to 
the changing conditions of a system of relations that includes the whole uni- 
verse. In such a system the one point of effective contact is the now. This is 
the given place at which the temporal agent comes in contact with eternity, 
can alter his own and others’ destinies and change the world. But the real 
mover must be distinguished from his corporeal existence. His body is related 
directly to the objective world as a part of it, but his body is the instrument 
of his empowering will which itself is the invisible monitor and a part of that 
Cause which lies behind all processes and is the Supreme Creative Reality. 
Only in this Supreme Reality can the various participating I’s and Thous come — 
together in harmonious collaboration and discover the secret of creative 
power. The individual can enlist the vital forces of nature by the self-aban- 
donment of the agent to his task, the sacrifice of selfish interests, that self- 
dedication which is the ultimate meaning of sacrifice in all religions, as well 
as the source of creative genius and understanding. Here we deal with the 
invisible realities to which even scientific research has now brought us. Heim 
places these invisibles in another “space” which in our judgment invests him 
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with a concept derogatory to the height of his own great argument. What- 
ever new connotation is attempted, in a phrase so commonly used of objective 
reality, something of the old ideas hang over in the description of what is in 
reality spaceless and timeless for all but limited human understandings. ‘This 
attempt to describe a spaceless space is the core of Dingle’s recent criticism 
of Heim (The Scientific Adventure), for the former demands a “real” space 
as necessary to thought. When we speak of space we speak of that which two 
real objects cannot occupy at the same time, 7.¢., it is a matter of extension. But 
modern science has shown extension to be a limitation due to human imper- 
ceptibility. Rays penetrate and interpenetrate, combine and conflict to give 
us our consciousness of extension, but are themselves spaceless, being present 
and nonspatial at the same time. It seems to us that the attempt to use the word 
“space” in connection with this higher or invisible universe of relations is 
confusing and makes less clear the statement that God is in our space but not 
of it. It seems to us that the Source and Creator of all objectivities and sub- 
jectivities may better be understood as transcendent of all space. 

Through this concept, Heim comes to his description of the Unescapable 
God which is powerful and convincing, but does not appear to us to demand 
the assertion of a separate all-embracing space. Let “space” be seen as but the 
limitation of human vision to which God is not subjected. The closing chap- 
ter “God, the Ego and the World” is a tremendous plea for the universality 
of religion in which he who stands before God in prayer must be seen as 
standing at the same time in relations to all other men. 

God is the superpolar Thou which breaks down this Either/Or which 
encloses us all with its presence. He stands above and beyond the 
mutual exclusiveness which divides us. ... When I come before God 
in prayer, all other ego-beings are, in a mysterious manner, also pres- 
ent. ... 1 am standing always before Him whose will and cosmic plan 
encompasses all beings. . . . That is why prayer has a universal char- 
acter. Intercession has a world-embracing horizon. (212, 213, 214) 


This is a book which one should read again and again. RoT.E. 


Tue Screntiric Apventure. By Herbert Dingle. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1953. Pp. 1X-372. $6.00. 


Heim speaks to us as a theologian who has absorbed the salient facts of the 
new science, and Dingle’s is a good companion book to read in connection 
with Heim’s work. It covers the same field from the standpoint of an out- 
standing scientist who believes in the values of philosophy. The first part of 
it is made up of essays delivered at various occasions on the historical phases 
and figures in the march of scientific adventure. 

In this section he calls attention to the unheralded scientist upon whom 
has often fallen the task of real discovery only to be met with the ridicule 
accorded to the innovator, while the rewards fall later to those who enter 
into the innovator’s glory. He notes Luther’s remark about Copernicus: “The 
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fool would overturn the whole science of astronomy” (62) and shows the 
provisional nature of imaginary explanations which are frequently accorded 
the standing of actual data. Oxford was still requiring the study of Ptolemy’s 
Almagest as late as 1619. George III ordered the disparagement of Benjamin 
Franklin’s electrical discoveries because he was an enemy of the state, and 
when reminded by Sir John Pringle that the laws of nature were not change- 
able by royal decree, demanded and received the latter’s resignation as 
President of the Royal Society. 
The whole discussion marks the change in thought 


... from an outlook which regards science as the examination of an 
independent external material world which causes and shapes our ex- 
periences, to one which regards it as an attempt to formulate the 
regularities in our experiences which themselves are the primary data 
... and they are seen as unused material for want of which the physi- 
cal world-picture is necessarily incomplete. (vi) 


“Science;’ he declares, “‘is not an attempt to describe Nature but the progres- 
sive discovery of relations between the various constituents of our experience?’ 
(40) The author deprecates Trinitarian ridicule of the simultaneous holding 
of the wave and corpuscle theory of science, and feels that they at least should 
be able to accommodate the apparent contradiction. As a matter of fact, such 
Trinitarians are obsessed by the ancient materialisms of science now passé. 
They could shift the argument around and equally show the nonspatial char- 
acter of trinitarian Deity. The discovery of the recession of the stellar systems 
was “the first evidence ... that there is a universe... [and] that... matter 
everywhere has a definite and assignable relation to matter everywhere else? 
(158) Creation is continuous (161) and, because of the law of entropy, must 
have begun at a definite moment (165), and “the process itself, at least in the 
present state of knowledge, cannot be regarded as other than a miracle?’ (167) 

The section devoted to philosophical essays begins with Chapter 9, 
which is the summary of a previous book, Through Science to Philosophy. 
The reader must already have gathered something of the significance for re- 
ligion of the new scientific outlook and this is emphasized in what follows. 
We speak of things existing in the mind, but if the mind has a place in nature, 
the things that exist in the mind must also be accorded a reality. In a world 
of constant change, time is always confined to the present. The thinking sub- 
ject is in the present, while the object, by the time it is perceived, is always 
in the past (or the future—if we are to regard speculations). (176) In this 
changing world, the person is unique as subject, and his data are memories. 
“His idea of a person, himself or another, is formed by his action, as subject 
in rationalizing those memories” (177) “What we are ‘given’ is neither the 
physical object nor the sense-data, but simply the whole content of conscious- 
ness” (180) “The peculiar characteristic of scientific philosophy, then, may 
be expressed in this way. Like all philosophy, its aim is to organize the whole 
of experience into a rationally connected system, but, unlike all previous 
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philosophies, it does not accept the world of material objects.’ (203) Thus 
no world of human experience can be excluded from scientific investigation. 
“Sensations are not in the least degree more ‘scientific’ than emotions.’ (205) 
“The religious man has just as much justification for creating a world-picture 
that will interpret his religious experience as the physicist has for creating a 
world-picture that will interpret his sensory experience.’ (359) 
To the open-minded man, be he scientist or religionist, these books will 
bear a tremendous message, not only making toward a mediation of views, 
but also indicating a new age both in science and in religion. R: Bs 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN AMERICAN THouGHT. By Edward A. White. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, 1952. pp. vill-117. $2.50. 


The “warfare” between science and religion is, by most people, associated 
with the conflict between the evolutionary and the Scriptural accounts of 
creation. Professor White offers a briefing in a broader perspective, presented 
in the form of a judicious sampling of focal personalities in the American 
scene. 

The studies of John William Draper and Andrew Dickson White are re- 
viewed in their historical settings, together with the much greater popular 
influence of the religio-scientific cordiality of John Fiske. “The Rediscovery 
of Human Personality: William James” and “Naturalism Versus Supernatu- 
ralism: John Dewey” properly landmark successive phases in the continu- 
ing negations. The study of David Starr Jordan is more interesting as intel- 
lectual biography than as presenting a giant in the battle. 

By the twenties there are two vigorous challenges to the spreading influ- 
ence of “naturalism”: the broadly “neo-orthodox” criticism by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, “‘protestantism’s outstanding theologian? (7) and “fundamental- 
ism.’ ‘These latter viewpoints might have been more adequately distinguished 
from each other, particularly with respect to methodology, but such dis- 
crimination is perhaps not essential to this study. Probably most questions will 
be raised concerning the last chapter, “Fundamentalism Versus Modernism’ 


The author finds “the moral issue” to be primary—whether the 
Bible, if challenged in its historical and scientific pronouncements, 
could still maintain the validity and power of its moral prescriptions; 
whether the scientist, no longer guided by Biblical commitments, 
could find in his purely intellectual presuppositions sufficient war- 
ranty for the moral life. (110) 


This analysis is not, as it stands, that of any group of contestants; presumably 
the author’s perspective. Certainly soteriological considerations overshad- 
owed moral ones in many quarters. “Purely intellectual presuppositions” can 
only be taken as forensic charge or popular misunderstanding, not as phrasing 
considered judgment. The discussion evidently suffers from disregard of the 
sociological studies of Stewart Cole and Richard Niebuhr, to mention only 
two. The result is serious oversimplification. Taken as a report, bringing the 
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relations of scientific and religious thinking in America more nearly up to 


date than is done by other readily available treatments, this study should be 
well received. D. H.R. 


THE WIDE FIELD OF BELIEF 


PHILosopHERS SPEAK oF Gop. Edited by Charles Hartshorne and William 

Reese. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953. pp. xiv-535. $7.50. 
This book is one of the outstanding undertakings of the past year and must 
have called for a high courage as well as for long months of preparation. Its 
authors are to be congratulated on the completion of so vast and so important 
a work. The authors maintain that theism is “the central philosophical issue?’ 
(7) This fact has received new emphasis, however much materialists may 
deny it, since researches in physics and biology disclose to us a world of mean- 
ings and relationships which are based on what to contemporary materialism 
must ever remain in the meta-physical. By the force of circumstances the 
sources of the infinitely complex relations of the physical universe demand- 
ing an intellectual interpretation in scientific assumption has become as well 
the central religious issue. This concatenation of “events; for that has now 
become the definition of reality, opens the new way to common understand- 
ings for men of intelligence and the open mind. 

These facts are of particular importance in a narrowed world of expand- 
ing and multiplied relationships where understanding and mutual tolerance 
have become the price of survival. For political and social understandings 
must arise out of religious sympathies, wherein East and West have been 
through centuries in uncompromising disagreement. As our authors point 
out, these contradictory systems, classical Western theism and Oriental pan- 
theism, result from an identical process of asserting supremacy of a given 
term to the denial of all opposing ones. In the case of the West, stress has been 
laid upon the transcendence of Deity which makes His own creation alien to 
his nature and in the Orient reduces that creation to illusion. As a matter of 
fact, both immanence and transcendence, terms which are inadequate with- 
out serious definitions, are not terms of contradiction but rather what John 
Wright Buckham called contrapletes, contrasting but not contradictory phases 
of Supreme Intelligence. While classical theism refuses to admit the Divine 
acceptance of the created world as “very good,’ pantheism pronounces it to 
be illusion. 

Theism takes one horn of the dilemma; pantheism, the other. The 
dilemma, however, is artificial; for it is produced by the assumption 
that the highest form of reality is to be indicated by separating or 
purifying one pole of the ultimate contrasts from the other pole. (2) 

For Western theology the strange anomaly lies in its curious desertion of 
its own central doctrine, the incarnation of God in Christ. The irony in this 
standpoint lies in the vociferous contention of the extremists for the Deity 
of Jesus at the very moment that they refuse to admit the presence of God 
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in the processes of the natural world, denying even to man anything other 
than a total depravity, which, if true, would leave no shreds for divine in- 
spiration—no foothold for the spirit. On the other hand, the very contention 
for the human nature of Christ is the main anchor and stay of a truly Christian 
doctrine since it furnishes to man the hope of achieving a like spirit with Him 
who called himself the “Son of Man” and who referred to himself as “the 
first-born among many brethren” In this larger interpretation lies the oppor- 
tunity for the recognition of a true doctrine of incarnation so dear to the East 
and of the Deity of Jesus so dear to the West, but there must needs take place 
a profound revolution in thoughts and attitudes which must itself result from 
the indwelling of the Divine in human society. 

Interpretations hinge largely upon the definition taken of Divine perfec- 
tion. Is God the God of the living or only of the dead? The Great ‘Teacher 
took his stand for the God of the living who had not only spoken with Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob but was to him consciously present and speaking. 
There is one characteristic of life, which is to live, and the object of Divine 
incarnation, as Jesus saw it, was that man might have more abundant life. Thus 
at a stroke he made life the supreme desideratum of God’s existence. And sure- 
ly if His picture of God as taking such an interest in human welfare as to “bear 
our griefs and be wounded for our offences” in a world where the lowliest 
sparrow is within the Father’s notice, if this picture of God is true, vast ranges 
of theological doctrine represent an impious travesty on his teaching. Obvi- 
ously under the aspect of a living God, the Divine perfection cannot mean an 
end to experience but the completion of experience, something as a mother’s 
love for her new-born child might be said to be perfect at every stage of the 
child’s growth but at the same time a completing of maternal experience. Sure- 
ly a God sufficiently interested to create the infinite and eternal processes of 
the visible world would seek completion of such experience in the creation 
and salvation of his creatures—spiritual beings, the climax of creation. 

By the same token, the only amelioration of the dark problem of evil and 
suffering must be discovered in the gift of freedom necessary to moral and 
spiritual beings and the suffering of God in the sufferings and shortcomings 
of His creatures. And here we have the significance of the Cross as well as of 
the Deity of Christ. All of these interpretations are implied in this wonderful 
dissertation on religious philosophy in which its authors set forth what this 
reviewer would name a true personalism but which they call by a less-concrete 
term—panentheism. 

The work ranges through the whole stretch of philosophy, Eastern and 
Western, and in an attempt so colossal must make choices of authors and 
doctrines with which nearly everyone will disagree. In a work which includes 
those concerning whose writings little or nothing is said and some whose work 
add no light to the theme, some will wonder how such writers as Tennant, 
Hocking, Howison, Bowne (mentioned only as “America’s greatest theist’”’) 
(362), Martineau, Knudson, Buckham, and the exponents of neo-orthodoxy 
should be passed with a bare mention or none at all. One cannot but feel it as 
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a serious omission. However, there is a limit to printer’s ink and paper as well 
as to human capacity and the view from the side lines is always clearer than 
from the midst of the contest. There is a call for great gratitude to Hartshorne 
and Reese for their fortitude and faith which have accomplished a really great 
work, fit to break down the walls of many partitions in human thought. 

R. T.F. 


‘TRUTH AND REVELATION. By Nicolas Berdyaev. Geoffrey Bles, London, 1953. 
| pp. 156. 

In this his last philosophic testament Berdyaev addresses himself to the funda- 
mental problem of the nature and meaning of Christianity. “Is it possible? he 
asks, “to come to a conclusion about Christianity in spirit and in truth, founded 
as it is upon the authority of an ancient and sacred tradition?” (7) The answer, 
he is convinced, can come only as the end result of a critique of revelation in 
the light of truth. 

Yet the scope of this inquiry is wider than this critique, broad though that 
may be. For the consideration of revelation and truth will, he thinks, ulti- 
mately involve a recasting of many of the foundational ideas of the Christian 
outlook as held in the West. 

The first step in this vast project is to come to an understanding of what 
is involved in the Christian idea of truth. For Truth, Berdyaev argues, is 
always supernatural, its very meaning is that spirit has risen above the natural. 
(21) It is, he continues, neither intellectual nor cognitive. “A world which 
is solely intellectual . . . is essentially abstract, it is to a notable degree a ficti- 
tious world” (23) “If? he concludes, “we are to look at the relation between 
truth and revelation philosophically, it can only be done by a philosophy 
which is inwardly based upon religious and spiritual experience, not by a 
rationalist philosophy but by an existential philosophy which recognizes that 
spiritual experience is primary: (8) Ultimately, for Berdyaev, all truth is 
existential. “Truth? he remarks, “is not a correlative of what is called being, 
it is the kindling of light within being (26) .. . the voice of eternity in time 
(31) ... the meaning of life” (38) Which is to say that “in its ultimate depth 
Truth is God and God is Truth” (22) 

Berdyaev’s presupposition here is, of course, the insistence that man is 
free. “Existence;’ he proclaims, “is not substance, it is free act.’ (12) “There is 
in man a deep-lying stratum which is anterior to objectification . . . man is 
not determined by nature and society, there is freedom within him? (15) The 
basic defect in the metaphysics of Western Christianity is, Berdyaev feels, its 
failure to formulate its doctrine in the light of the primacy of freedom over 
being. (70) For spirit is freedom not being (74), and only as spirit can man 
grasp the truth which is God. In other words, religious man is here conceived 
as “transcendental man;’ man as spirit apart from man as social animal. “The 
creative philosophy of freedom . . . must interpret revelation as a process of 
cleansing and liberating from the determinism of nature and society.’ (74-75) 
If the existence and meonic freedom of transcendental man be not admitted, 
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then, thinks Berdyaev, it is impossible to make any pretensions to the knowl- 
edge of truth. (19) ; 

The same line of reasoning is also applicable to revelation. For revelation, 
conceived existentially, cannot be one-sidedly divine. (46) The Christian 
conception of the divine, Berdyaev argues, ought not to mean the deification 
of historical facts. (47) It is not an event finished, static, or that which requires 
a merely passive attitude for its reception. (49) It is, on the contrary, divine- 
human, a continuing spiritual experience by transcendental man of a reality 
transfigured by the indwelling spirit of the divine. Scholasticism, he contends, 
is wrong in its conception of the object of revelation as pure act. “The revela- 
tion of a suffering and yearning God is higher than the revelation of a God 
whose sufficiency and satisfaction are in himself’ (53) God is not pure act 
but Mystery, inexpressible by any human words whatever. For Berdyaev, 
final truth lies with mysticism rather than with dogmatics. (58) 

It is the tragedy of Christianity, according to Berdyaev, that it has failed 
to grasp this fundamental essence of truth and revelation. Western orthodoxy 
rejecting existentialism has become utilitarian instead. Objectivity (socio- 
morphism) has replaced inwardness. The juridical way of understanding 
God’s personality has prevailed over the spiritual. The inhumanity of man 
has been transferred to God by Western scholars. Western Christianity has 
triumphed over Christ. 

It is necessary to emphasize at the end that his criticism, biting though it 
may be, is always criticism from a standpoint within the Christian community 
and not from without. Neither authoritarian, quietist, nor orthodox, Berdyaev 
is an eclectic in the finest sense of the word. As Christians we would do well 
to heed his final admonition. 

The necessary thing is to break free from the frozen torpor of the 
dogmatic systems of the schools and the benumbing effect of their 
rigidity. . .. The ideal relation between the human and the divine is 
shown in Jesus Christ. This ought to have been taken not dog- 
matically but existentially, that is to say in a way which was free 
from all idolatry. But that will be to receive it in Spirit and in Truth” 
(153) 
Tulane University Rosert C. WHITTEMORE 


Tue THeotocy or Paut Titticu. Edited by Charles W. Kegley and Robert 
W. Bretall. Library of Living Theology, Vol. I. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. 
pp. xiv-370. $5.50. 

“The Library of Living Theology” has realized an auspicious beginning. No 

discussion of the theology of Paul Tillich can ignore the critiques and the 

answers presented in this volume. Each reader will select his favorite critiques, 
and most will be impressed by the unusually uniform quality of the sym- 

posium. George G. Thomas’ discussion of the method and structure is a 

major contribution in its own right. John Herman Randall, Jr., searches 

the ontological question with rigor and vigor. Charles Hartshorne submits 
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trenchant criticisms from the viewpoint of a “process” orientation; while 
differing presuppositions sometimes make direct contact difficult, Professor 
Hartshorne would seem to have established the real possibility of a theologiz- 
ing significantly different from Tillich’s and not less Christian. Nels Ferré 
questions the appropriateness of some of Tillich’s speculations to the Christian 
tradition of religious experience; he finds ideas of God’s Fatherhood and man’s 
undepersonalized immortality subordinated to categories dominated by the 
via negativa 

It is difficult to criticize Tillich’s reply. Twenty-odd pages are not enough. 
Some clarification is achieved; more is promised in the second volume of 
systematics. Here and there, as in the substitution of “unconditional” for 
“unconditioned, in replying (331) to Hartshorne’s question, the point of 
criticism seems to have been missed. In other cases, limitations of space allow 
only brief reiteration of positions held. 

Many will question whether a price too high has not been paid for begin- 
ning this series with a theologian, the half of whose magnum opus is still in 
brief and (as he frankly says) incomplete “prepositions” Presumably the 
editors had good reasons. Certainly no more appropriate figure could have 
been chosen from the ranks of American theologians. This volume will greatly 
increase Tillich’s already impressive influence. D. H.R. 


In Tuts Name. By Claude Welch. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. 
Xili-3 13. $3.50. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is beginning to assume an important role in 
present-day Christian theology. While there are significant differences of 
opinion regarding the doctrine, it is generally agreed now that it is not a 
mathematical puzzle, but forms an integral part of Christian belief. The 
author, who is assistant professor of theology at Yale Divinity School, has 
undertaken in this volume the tremendous task of restating the problem in a 
new way. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first part gives the general back- 
ground of nineteenth-century theology and the place of the trinitarian doc- 
trine in Christian theology. Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and the religions geschict- 
liche Schule in general are held responsible for the degeneration of this doc- 
trine into a second-rank doctrine. Because of this serious results followed, and 
the twentieth century is still reaping the evil fruits thereof. 

Part II deals with the contemporary attitude toward the doctrine. Here 
we discover that the modern attitude toward the doctrine is still molded by 
nineteenth-century theology. This is followed by an account of philosophical 
trinitarianism in vogue in certain theological quarters. Its chief exponents are 
Charles Hartshorne, Lionel Thornton, and Dorothy Sayers. Hartshorne finds 
in the trinitarian idea a certain correspondence with his own view of God 
which he expresses in this triad: reflexive transcendence, absolute perfection, 
and relative perfection. This is more akin to the Hegelian triad, and is anti- 
thetical to the church’s view of the Trinity. 
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Part III surveys the contemporary reconstruction of the doctrine. Here 
we find that there is a new theological interest in the doctrine. Men like Barth, 
Leonard Hodgson, Charles Lowry, N. Micklem, J. S. Whale, D. M. Baillie, 
W. N. Pittenger, and others are typical examples of this new movement. 

Part IV is the author’s own constructive statement regarding the doctrine 
of the Trinity. He finds the doctrine to be inseparably bound up with the 
Christian understanding of God. The distinctions between the three persons 
in the ‘Trinity are eternal distinctions which have reference to the very 
existence and nature of God. These distinctions express and maintain the 
unity of God without dividing the deity. It is a unity in variety in which God 
lives in three persons. It is an important book and deserves careful study. It 
is well documented and ably written. Leas 


CHRISTIANITY AND EXIsTENTIALISM. By J. M. Spier. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 1953. pp. xix-140. $3.00. 


“Beware of existentialism; verily it is a wolf in patched and variegated fleece, 
tailored withal with a modicum of sartorial seductiveness!” This warning (not 
a quotation) fairly expresses the thesis and feeling-tone of this book. The 
author speaks for a new Dutch school of Calvinistic philosophy, perhaps the 
latest attempt at a Protestant scholasticism. 

From this standpoint, existentialism is characterized as “a development of 
Humanism, an offshoot of the irrationalistic branch of humanistic philosophy, 
and in particular . . . as individualistic subjectivism’ (92) “Subjectivism”’ is 
consistently used by the author in his own sense as denoting a view which 
seeks a “law” for life and thought in one’s own being, ignoring the divinely 
created cosmic system of “laws” by which all things are governed (no merely 
descriptive law here). 

Existentialism is commended for rejecting rationalism and its spurious 
unities, for rejecting the postulate of neutrality of philosophy, and for seeking 
a theory of being instead of being content with the post-Kantian emphasis on 
epistemology. But the indictments are the main theme, and the considerable 
bill of particulars finds the errors rooted in the existentialist’s initial apostasy 
from God, His Word, and His Law. In this judgment, the difference between 
acknowledged atheists, such as Sartre and Heidegger, and Christians, such as 
Jaspers, Marcel, and Loen, is one of degree only. 

It is difficult to criticize Christianity and Existentialism in any limited 
space. The treatment reads like a brief or summary with the result that 
ambiguities are frequent but definite internal inconsistencies are hard to prove. 
The obverse of this character of the work is that its criticisms of any view 
not acknowledging a Calvinistic version of revealed truth as its starting point 
has far more of confessional than of general philosophical significance. For 
this is confessional religious philosophy, and it must be read as such. 

If this volume leads to the reading of the author’s Introduction to Chris- 
tian Philosophy, and such other expressions of the same school as Hermann 
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Dooyeweerd’s A New Critique of Theoretical Thought, we shall have added 
awareness of another vigorous school of religious philosophy. And this school 
may effectively second existentialism’s insistence that all philosophers have 
made pre-theoretical commitments and should be honest about them. That 
this Dutch school will have large influence, beyond reinforcing Calvinistic 
pre-theoretical commitments, remains to be indicated. D. H.R. 


Tue Swepensore Epic. By Cyriel O. Sigstedt. Bookman Associates, N. Y., 
1953. Pp. XVii-517. $4.50. 


Emerson, employing the figure of Swedenborg as the “Mystic” in his Repre- 
sentative Men, spoke somewhat lyrically of him as a “colossal Soul, he lies 
vast abroad on his times, uncomprehended by them, and requires a long focal 
distance to be seen... ”” Despite the lyricism of that remark, it contains a 
soberly exact truth, namely, that Swedenborg was not comprehended in his 
time (and Emerson’s), nor has he been “comprehended” in true depth in the 
century since Emerson wrote. He who will combine the biographical externals 
of Swedenborg’s life with a profound, critical, and vital interpretation of the 
versatile Swedish thinker—with his scientific, philosophical, theological, and 
visionary levels of consciousness, knowledge, and experience—has yet to 
appear. Until then, Swedenborg still lies “vast” and “ancomprehended” upon 
our times. 

These preliminary remarks, however, are in no wise to be construed as 
excluding Sigstedt’s The Swedenborg Epic from worthy books on the seer. 
Within the scope of a popular biography, which is yet informed by scholarly 
accuracy as well as guided by the piety of the author (who is herself a member 
of the Swedenborgian “New Church”), Sigstedt has rendered an attractive 
account of the great Swede. The content is solid, for the writer bases herself 
upon the R. F. Tafel documents and the research of the Academy of the New 
Church at Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania; the style of presentation is very satis- 
fying as it is governed by an unerring taste which prefers a quiet felicity of 
diction to any straining after brilliant and dramatic effects. It succeeds in 
unfolding the entire sequence of Swedenborg’s travels, as also of the major 
experiences of his inner and outer life, in such a connected easy-flowing 
whole that the reader is given an integral grasp of the thinker’s “life” at the 
usual “biographical” level. 

Confronted with these unquestionable virtues—and admitting that this 
work is apparently the best available in English for a general approach to 
Swedenborg—it may seem somewhat ungenerous to say that the crying need 
now is to have a competent critical thinker produce a volume (or more) 
which will yield us a comparative and constructive understanding of him. 
Perhaps the providing of inspiration to some thinker to do just this, will be a 
happy indirect result of Sigstedt’s contribution; let us hope so. The volume 
under review here reports, for example, the emergence of Swedenborg’s 
visionary gifts only as he himself understood and interpreted them. But this is 
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only a starting point, indispensable as it is. One gains the impression from 
Sigstedt that there is no historical analogue to Swedenborg’s experience and 
claims. In addition to the question of his visions, there are considerable ele- 
ments of Aristotelianism and of neo-Platonism in Swedenborg’s thought- 
structure; and the tendency in Sigstedt to leave him in his “uniqueness” thus 
sunders him too violently from the history of previous theologians, philoso- 
phers, and visionaries. The pietistic and dogmatistic isolation of Swedenborg 
from the vital history of thought and spiritual experience as a whole, needs 
to be overcome before we can obtain a more nearly true measure of the 
“greatest of the Swedes: 

In the meantime, Sigstedt’s book serves its own fine purpose of intro- 
ducing this remarkable and too-neglected figure to the general thoughtful 
reader. Another of its attractive features is its inclusion of numerous pictures 
of Swedenborg and of persons and places influential in his life. 


New Jersey State Teachers College FREDERIC HAROLD YOUNG 


Ways or Fart. By John A. Hutchison and James A. Martin. Ronald Press 
Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. V-511. $4.50. 

The approach in this study of various faiths is both historical and philosophical, 
stressing realism rather than idealism. “Religion is intimate and ultimate con- 
cern—convictions and activities dealing with the ultimate meaning of exist- 
ence.’ (9) This definition of religion apparently is the thesis of the book. 
Various religions of the ancient and modern world are examined, including 
Humanism. The Humanist has not actually created his own values, “but rather 
borrowed the values of a religious tradition which he has disowned.’ (463) 
The religious implications in the various philosophies of Kant, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and others are noted. However, the reader is left largely to his own 
ideas concerning any application of the authors’ definition of religion to 
either primitive or modern religions. We are reminded that there is a “religious 
dimension expressed or unexpressed in every philosophy; and there are 
philosophical implications for every religion” (470) 

The work would have been more interesting had it used less space in the 
portrayal of ancient religions which are familiar to most readers of such lit- 
erature. What thoughtful people are seeking is not so much historical facts 
of various religions, as some unifying principle in mankind which accounts 
for these diverse strands of thinking. At first it appeared this is what the au- 
thors were attempting to meet in their significant definition of religion, yet 
some four hundred pages followed in reviewing ancient and modern faiths 
before an adequate discussion appears and the stranded thesis brought again 
into focus. It would appear from their statements that the authors were un- 
aware of personalistic philosophy when they ask: “Which philosophy can 
best express religious faith for our day?” (471) The question was left unan- 
swered. They note that there is a unity of attitude among philosophers in the 
search for a philosophy which can express the truths of religion. Such a search, 
they stress, should not longer be delayed. 
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In the closing pages of the book, the authors attempt a unification of hu- 
man striving which accounts for various religions. “There appears to be among 
all peoples a need for a way of devotion in their quest for the ultimate. . . 2 
(152) There is evidence for the “ontological structure in man which has been 
characterized as ‘finite freedom?” (476) This accounts for the fact that man 
seeks a center of allegiance beyond himself. The scientist takes his hypothesis 
into a laboratory to test and verify it. Religious experience also may be veri- 
fied. Reason vs. faith is discussed. “An important part of reason’s task is to 
trace reason’s limits’ (469) An important distinction is made throughout the 
book between theoretical and practical reason, between theory and action, 
between reason and faith. “Religions are attempts to state at first hand, from 
the viewpoint of the playing-field rather than the grandstand, the meaning 
of existence as it is lived out by actual, existing men and communities at specific 
times.’ (493) 

The book abounds in information and questions of which few are an- 
swered. The work would be more suitable in a classroom than for the average 
reader. Questions and discussions might clear up many of the problems 
presented. MartAn GooDLANDER 


Curist1AN Worsuip. By George Hedley. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. Xiii- 
306. $4.50. 

Readers of The Personalist will take especial interest in this unusual book be- 
cause its author, now chaplain and professor of sociology and economics at 
Mills College, is the son of a deceased faculty member of the University of 
Southern California and himself has frequently spoken on this campus. Dr. 
Hedley, known as a social and religious liberal, has treated in this comprehen- 
sive volume a wealth of historical and liturgical material which normally 
would be thought to appeal mainly to traditionalists, but which he presents 
in such manner that it becomes not merely welcome but even indispensable 
to the entire spectrum of readers. 

After tracing the background of worship in Jewish and early Christian 
services and giving a well-illustrated analysis of church architecture, sym- 
bolism, and furnishings throughout the centuries, the author explains the 
nature and place of vestments, creeds, chants, prayers, hymns, litanies, and 
sacramentgand shows that present-day Protestantism has not made the best 
possible use of them. The ample appendix not only annotates a bibliography 
on worship and devotion, but contains also an admirable collection of bene- 
dictions and ascriptions, a table of the major days and feasts of the Christian 
year (which ought to be stressed in planning and preaching), an analysis of 
hymn books, and typical programs of two Mills College chapel services in- 
cluding printed explanations concerning the source and authorship of the 
numerous ritualistic elements employed; for to Dr. Hedley the latter are the 
heart of the experience of worship. He would limit the carefully prepared ser- 
mon to twenty minutes and center the service in group participation in the 
well-grasped and mastered treasures of the religious devotional heritage. 
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Anyone disposed to consider it incongruous to introduce into a college 
chapel of Unitarian antecedents a wide use of items commonly associated 
with high church formalism will find his questions dispelled by the free and 
tolerant way in which Dr. Hedley and his student congregation adapt old 
symbols to modern situations. The chaplain expects each worshiper and reader 
to manifest a rich depth of faith, even as he himself has moved from open- 
minded complacency to profound conviction, until it has become part of his 
vocation to hold that the minister rather than the bride’s mother shall design 
and set the tone for a wedding, that the funeral service is so sacred that it 
should not be marred by pagan offerings of flowers, and that the elements of 
the Lord’s Supper embody the real presence of Christ in accordance with 
traditional doctrine of consubstantiation. Strangely enough, for all its em- 
phasis upon the aesthetic and ceremonial, this presentation assumes a funda- 
mental grounding upon the social implications of Christianity. 

The author has performed such a miracle of condensing the life and soul 
of worship into small compass that one can believe that he points the way 
to less temporal miracles as well. The layman or minister who devotes him- 
self assiduously to this volume will discover that personal, family, and com- 
munal worship may become with full propriety an adventurous quest and 
a spiritual discovery. Eart CRANSTON 


Goop anp Evit. By Martin Buber. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1953. pp. 
143. $2.75. 

The problem of evil continues to be the most serious threat to theism in philo- 

sophical theory and practical faith. Martin Buber has been concerned with 

this problem from his youth, and the crescendo of violence in our century 

has not diminished but multiplied the burdens of perplexity which a sensitive 

thinker must bear. 

To gain a larger perspective Buber returns to five of the Psalms (12, 14, 
82, 73 and 1) in which experiences of evil are evaluated in reference to the 
purpose of God. Though the Psalms are the work of different authors, they 
are so near each other in their basic view as to complete one another like the 
stages of a personal way leading to growing insight. Facing a world domi- 
nated by smooth falsehood and oppression, the man of faith waits for God 
to arise and justify his loyal remnant by setting up the reign of truth on earth. 
But he waits in vain as the wicked flourish while the righteous suffer, and no 
solution appears until one discovers that the inner change is decisive; the 
wicked wither in soul and lose the meaning of life, suffering the despair of 
unbelief. The pure in heart in spite of external oppression find that God is 
continually with them; he knows and upholds them with his guiding presence 
in happiness that is independent of material things. 

Another interpretation is developing in Book II from Biblical and Avesta 
myths representing early Hebrew and Iranian efforts to comprehend the 
origin of good and evil. The early chapters of Genesis present God at first 
protecting Adam and Eve from the opposites latent in existence, but they ate 
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of the tree of knowledge taking the opposites of good and evil into them- 
selves, going forth to suffer in toil and childbirth, to murder and divide against 
their fellows in violence and evil imagination until evil seems to overcome 
good. Eventually we come to the insight, however, that we are not to extir- 
pate the evil impulse but to unite it with the good. ‘To “love the Lord with all 
thine heart” (Deut. 6:5) means with the two united urges, for only as the 
potency of passion is included in the love of God does man become once 
more as he was created. Without the urge of passion one can neither beget 
nor bring forth, and his good urge is sterile and impotent. 

In the discourses of Zarathustra we also find two primal moving spirits, 
the good and evil dispositions, “Twins through sleep” in the womb of their 
origin. Human life thus begins with chaos in the soul, overwhelmed by the 
possibility of an infinitude of choices. Where animals are fixed in this-being, 
man is “an audacity of life, undetermined and unfixed?’ (136) His problem 
is indecision, and this is a basic evil, for good can only be done with the whole 
soul, He requires confirmation, and yet the encouragement of his fellows is 
not sufficient if his self-knowledge demands inner rejection. To affirm life 
as good is choosing himself as the bearer of the life he knows best. This will 
mean that a person has to work through the evil urges in himself until he can 
transform them into good by directing his passionate impulses into larger 
purposes consistent with the good purpose of God. 

Is it not evident that these insights are as fruitful for psychotherapy and 
religious experiences as they are for philosophy and theology? 


Boston University School of Theology Pau E. JoHNson 


St. THOMAS AND THE EXxisTENCE oF Gop. By William Bryar. Henry Regnery 
Co., Chicago, 1951. pp. xili-252. $5.00. 

The present volume is a careful and concise study in one aspect of the thought 

of St. Thomas. The focal point is the argument de motu, from the nature and 

implications of change in general and of physical motion in particular, to the 

existence of God. 

Professor Bryar attempts to rationalize the diversities in St. Thomas’ argu- 
ment, diversities which have given rise to varied and conflicting interpreta- 
tions. First of all, he thinks, we must acknowledge the diversities, and then 
proceed to understand the reasons for them. In so doing we may recognize 
three basic lines of meaning, based respectively on (1) the relations of being 
and essence, (2) particularity and content, and (3) demonstrable relations 
of universal statements and instances of content. These characterizations we 
offer as fairly indicative, however inadequate technically. 

Two-fifths of the book consists of appendices. Appendix I, of some fifty 
pages, is devoted to the bearing of relevant portions of the Summa Contra 
Gentiles to the argument “from motion”; the originally primarily physical 
reference of the thinking seems clearly indicated, and the subsequent more 
metaphysical trend. Appendix II deals with the influence of Averroés upon 
St. Thomas. Appendix III sketches briefly the comments of Dalamucha and 
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Bochenski. Appendix IV summarizes, with extended quotations, the views of 
Mortimer Adler, Etienne Gilson, Pierre Rousselot, Maréchal, and L. B. Geiger. 
Garrigon-Lagrange, Maritain, and others are suggested for further reference. 
Professor Bryar has been quite modest in his undertaking, not in any way 
seeking to judge the adequacy of St. Thomas’ thought, but only to suggest a 
critical point of view from which further study can profitably proceed.. One 
is newly impressed by the massive and meticulous intellectual schema which 
is Thomism. If, in trying it on our perceptions of reality, “for size,’ we are 
not altogether satisfied with the “fit;’ we must remember that styles change 
in time and vary at any time. The genius and the workmanship remain un- 
challenged. Nor can we safely undervalue enduring validities. Professor Bryar 
has made a notable contribution. D. H.R. 


SACRIFICE IN GREEK AND RoMAN RELIGIONS AND Earty Jupaism. By Royden 
K. Yerkes. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. X1x-267. $3.50. 


The author asserts that the incentive for this work derived from his associ- 
ation with Morris Jastrow more than forty years ago. Such a work one would 
expect to find monumental, and in some respects this is amply demonstrated. 
Yet the work has a dual interest which, to some extent, must call in question 
its purely scholarly character: ““The purpose of these chapters has been to 
clarify the meaning of sacrifice in ancient religions which formed the milieu 
in which Christianity had its rise and to make plain that this is the only word 
which adequately describes the work of Jesus, the purpose and content of 
Christian worship, and the basis and ideals of Christian living? (215) That 
Yerkes makes a distinct contribution to the first of these objectives is gladly 
recognized; the second has not been achieved in this reviewer and probably 
will not be in many another. 

The book contains an amazing amount of material, much of it previously 
not brought together, especially in the earlier portions which deal with Greek 
and Roman sacrificial ideas, carefully documented. In this area it makes a 
well-nigh unique contribution. One cannot be justly as enthusiastic about 
this analysis of Jewish and Christian sacrifice, nor does the book show the 
scope and synthetic keenness of Tylor, W. Robertson Smith, Frazier, et al., of 
whose theories he is critical. One is surprised especially in view of the pres- 
ence of seven tables and three sets of indices to find no mention of Gray’s 
Sacrifice in the Old Testament, W. O. E. Oesterley’s Sacrifice in Ancient 
Israel, or of the work of Julian Morgenstern, and that no bibliography is 
included. 

The major contributions of the author are included in Chapters VI, VII, 
and IX, his treatment of the Greek thusia being especially illuminating. 
Throughout the work one will find many items and insights that are helpful, 
although its complete usefulness is somewhat impaired by a certain lack of 
unity in structure and by some none-too-well-supported conclusions. One 
cannot regard this work as definitive, but must be grateful to have its materials 
made available for further analysis and use. Wits W. FIsHER 
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Tue Cope or Marmonies. Book Twetve. THe Book or ACQUISITION. Trans- 
lated by Isaac Klein. Yale Judaica Series, Vol. V. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1951. pp. xv-335. $5.00. 


This volume, which is one of fourteen of the Code of Maimonides being pub- 
lished under the editorship of Professor Julian Obermann, is another cause 
for rejoicing among scholars, making, as it does, the work of the great Jewish 
scholar and commentator of the twelfth century available readily to all. 

The excellent translation by the young scholar, Isaac Klein, is accompanied 
by a lucid five-page introduction, copious notes, a glossary of difficult terms, 
and an excellent index. The Book of Acquisition consists of five treatises: 
I. Laws Concerning Sales; II. Laws Concerning Original Acquisitions and 
Gifts; III. Laws Concerning Neighbors; IV. Laws Concerning Agents and 
Partners; V. Laws Concerning Slaves. 

The prodigious amount of learning which Maimonides possessed is no- 
where more apparent than in this volume. Mr. Klein has shown not a little 
acumen and scholarship in the preparation of this work. Maimonides, it is 
apparent, drew chiefly upon the Mishnah and its main auxiliary, the Baby- 
lonian Gemara; he no less-shows himself conversant with opinions and inter- 
pretations of the Geonim and even later commentators; at the same time he 
indicates a healthy independence in his own interpretation of the Torah, in- 
dicating a sensitivity to a moral-ethical point of view, a common-sense type 
of reasoning, and an antipathy to anything he regarded as bordering on 
superstition. 

Time and space prevent anything like a proper evaluation of this work. 
Notable is the prevailing humanitarian spirit of the law: (a) intent is con- 
sidered important above legal statement; (b) duress is frowned upon; (c) over- 
charging is subject to legal claim, and profits are limited to a one-sixth mark- 
up; (d) hoarding of necessaries of life is forbidden; (e) “Oral deception is 
more heinous than monetary fraud”; (f) custom and local practice are to be 
recognized in legal matters; (g) “The pious man... will . . . discharge his 
duty in the sight of Heaven,’ whether legally compelled to do so or not. 

There is not a little insight in the exemption of scholars from taxation for 
the guarding of a city “because scholars do not need protection; their learn- 
ing is their protection? Honor for the pious learned one, probably, rather 
than provision for a caste system, is to be seen in the proviso that scholars 
need not go out to repair city walls in that “it is not proper for a scholar to 
lower himself in the presence of the common people?’ 

Slavery is a recognized institution and there appears to be no antipathy 
to it, but kindness and consideration are enjoined upon masters. They are 
enjoined to be “merciful people who have mercy upon all; and are reminded 
to imitate the Holy One, remembering, too, that “whoever has compassion 
will receive compassion’ a 

The aid that these volumes will be in scholarly pursuits is inestimable and 
the general understanding of Judaism that can result from a study of the 
Judaica Series makes one genuinely grateful for their publication. W. W. F. 
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Tur PuitosopHy oF THE OLD TesTaMENT. By Charles H. Patterson. Ronald 
Press Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. Vii-557- $5.00. 

This book by a Professor of Philosophy of the University of Nebraska is a 
truly informative work, one that will be welcomed especially by laymen and 
persons without specialized knowledge of the Old Testament who desire to 
be aware of generally accepted interpretations of Hebrew literature. It is, as 
the author indicates in the preface, an attempt to approach the Old Testament 
‘Sn the spirit of philosophy”; this means that it is neither apologetic nor dog- 
matic. It is a well-nigh unique contribution in an interpretive work that it 
should be able to maintain almost complete objectivity in its analysis. That 
it is here achieved will mean that those who look into a book on religion to 
have their preconceived theories justified, whether orthodox or unorthodox, 
will not be pleased. The book is too middle-of-the-road for any seeker after 
novelty; it is likewise too analytical and careful in statement to please a real 
conservative. This is probably to indicate that the large majority of readers 
will find great satisfaction in its stable, intelligent appreciation of the ideas 
in the Old Testament. 

It is a first, so far as this reviewer's experience goes, in the discussion of 
Hebrew thought as philosophy. While the Old Testament does not contain 
a systematic, self-consistent presentation of its ideas as a philosophy, this 
writer has long contended that the Hebrews dealt with human experience 
and the problems of life in a thoroughly philosophical spirit, and he is glad 
to find a philosopher who recognizes our civilization’s debt to these ancient 
writers as thinkers. The title of the book is something of a misnomer inasmuch 
as the-author does not espouse any philosophical system as representing He- 
brew thought. Instead the reader will find the author’s philosophy about the 
interpretation of the Old Testament and an objective presentation of its chief 
ideas. 

The reviewer found especially adequate the “Introduction: What is the 
Old Testament?” and “The Scientific Method of Studying the Old Testa- 
ment? His “Summary and Conclusion” (Chapter 21) is very well done in 
that it is a careful, generalized assessment of Hebrew ideas. It is a welcome 
relief not to find overstatement, apologetics, or homiletics usurping the place 
of considered judgment. 

Enthusiasm for the general contribution of this work will not blind one 
to certain shortcomings. The scholar will find nothing that breaks new ground 
in the book. Chapter 3, “The Canaanite Background; which would not have 
been found in general works of this nature twenty years ago, makes a reason- 
ably adequate contribution in an area that has increasing significance for the 
understanding of Hebrew religion. But neither in this chapter nor in his later 
more individualized treatment of the prophets, does Patterson make careful 
enough analysis of the ideas in Canaanite religion to point up the issues be- 
tween it and Yahwism. Had he done so, the contributions of both would have 
been more evident to the reader. Throughout, while reference is made to some 
recent books, the documentation is too sparse and the books referred to have 
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too often been superseded by more recent and more definitive ones. This is 
especially unfortunate since the wide appeal of the book will be to the lay- 
man, and since no supplementary bibliography is furnished. Although singu- 
larly lacking in creativity in the realm of Biblical criticism, the author succeeds 
admirably in making apparent the importance of many of the significant ideas 
in the Old Testament. W.W.F 


Tue INTerpreter’s Bist. Edited by George A. Buttrick. Vol. Il. Abingdon 
Press, N. Y. and Nashville, 1953. pp. x-1176. $8.75. 


The commentators on each book of the Old Testament in Volume II of The 
Interpreter’s Bible are as follows: Leviticus: Nathaniel Micklem. Numbers: 
John Marsh and Albert G. Butzer. Deuteronomy: G. Ernest Wright, Henry 
H. Shires and Pierson Parker. Joshua: John Bright and Joseph R. Sizoo. 
Judges: Jacob M. Myers and Phillips P. Elliott. Ruth: Louise P. Smith and 
James T. Cleland. I Samuel: George B. Caird and John C. Schroeder. II Sam- 
uel: George B. Caird and Ganse Little. 

This volume, the second of six to deal with the Old Testament, is indeed 
welcome. So long overdue has been the publication of a commentary series 
that is abreast of the scholarship of the last thirty years that seminary teach- 
ers, ministers, and laymen alike can rejoice at the appearance of a work so 
generally good in form, conception, and quality of comment. It generally 
adheres to the reputation of the earlier volumes in the informed character of 
its exegesis and the excellence of its interpretation. 

Space is not available for adequate review of its more than eleven hundred 
pages. Any attempt is bound to be fragmentary and in a measure biased 
through the reviewer’s selection of items for emphasis. It is inevitable also 
in a work so large, so varied in subject matter, and so shifting in personnel 
that some sections should appear stronger than others. It is no little tribute to 
the editorial staff that the style appears to be quite uniform. 

Each book is preceded by an introduction, written in each case by the 
exegete, at the end of which is a brief bibliography. Then follows the text 
in both KJV and RSV, accompanied by the exegesis and exposition. The 
learning and scope of allusion is a cause for rejoicing, although one cannot 
always applaud the choice of titles for inclusion in the bibliographies, out- 
moded works being included in some cases in the same list with standard and 
recent writers. 

The more one reads of this prodigious volume the more he is in despair 
about writing an adequate review, even if space were allotted in great meas- 
ure. The wealth of detail and the innumerable points at which one may approve 
and applaud, and the very considerable number at which an informed person 
may well raise an eyebrow lead him to a sense of frustration in the attempt to 
make an unbiased presentation. It even appears unfair to list samplings inas- 
much as any selections used for emphasis will omit others equally significant. 

Perhaps it will suffice to indicate that at many points of critical judgment 
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(e.g., the interpretation of Joshua 10: 12-14 and of Deuteronomy 32) great 
acumen and insight are displayed; realism and sanity prevail in the majority 
of instances. At the same time one is disturbed when he reflects that the use 
of this commentary requires a very considerable background of information 
which the lay reader may lack. One can be glad that the book is informed and 
scholarly, but perhaps some details might well have been sacrificed to a more 
thorough explanation of matters of major importance. Something of the un- 
evenness of viewpoint may be illustrated from the materials on Leviticus. Here 
Micklem writes the objective remark that, in Keil’s interpretation of the 
shelem (peace or thank?) offering as a salvation offering, “the word Salva- 
tion must not be taken in its full Christian sense” (22) Again he states wisely 
that “the Hebrews had a system, not a theology, of atonement.’ (15) One is 
surprised (to put it mildly) that he should then in his introduction (9) indi- 
cate: “Christians are concerned with Leviticus in respect of the testimony that 
it bears to Christ. That Leviticus does so point to Christ . . . is the purpose of 
this study to make clear?’ Even in precritical times one would scarcely have 
expected Messianic implications to have been found in Leviticus! Thus the- 
ological presuppositions may fog the real issues for the common reader. In 
spite of such limitations, the volume is a veritable mine of generally accurate 
information and the majority of interpretations are sound and helpful. No 
minister or scholar can afford to be without this monumental series. 


Re.icious TRENDs IN Mopern Cuna. By Wing-tsit Chan. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, N. Y., 1953. pp. xill-327. $4.25. 

This book is a slight expansion of a series of five lectures given by the author 

in 1950 under the sponsorship of the Committee on the History of Religion 

of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Haskell Lecture 

Committee. 

The scholarly background of the author and his first-hand field research 
in China between 1948 and 1949 under a Guggenheim Fellowship made this 
book most valuable and informing. In preparing the lectures, he used exten- 
sively Chinese books and magazine articles written in the past fifty years. The 
purpose of the volume is to discover the significant trends in Confucianism, 
‘Taoism, Buddhism, and Chinese Islam in the past half century. Chapters on 
“The Religion of the Masses” and “The Religion of the Intellectual” are in- 
teresting and stimulating. The religious behavior of the masses indicates a 
trend from a happy synthesis of Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism to the 
striking decline of “folk religion” in the past decades. As for the intellectual 
or the enlightened Chinese, his religion is no more than a philosophy of life, 
or a set of moral principles. The intellectual, like the masses, derives his 
ethical standards from all three religions, but mainly from Confucianism. 

The author also points out that the religious process in China has been that 
of natural development and slow evolution rather than teleological direction 
or artificial enforcement. As a result religious harmony and religious toler- 
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ance have been dominant characteristics. In the entire religious movement 
there is not a single attempt to replace all religions with one. The Chinese 
favor wes only the coexistence of religions but their merging. “The average 
* ; 
Chinese; says the author, “wears a Confucian crown, a Jaoist robe, and Bud- 
dhist sandals” To be sure, some religious conflicts and persecutions did take 
place in China, but they were rare incidents rather than common recurrences 
in Chinese history. 
Wen-Hu1 CHen 


THE RETURN To Reason. Edited by John Wild. Henry Regnery Company, 
Chicago, 1953. pp. X-373. $7.50. 
This book is a co-operative enterprise to which fourteen philosophers have 
contributed the following essays: Harmon M. Chapman, “Realism and Phe- 
nomenology”; John Wild, “Phenomenology and Metaphysics”; Oliver Mar- 
tin, “An Examination of Contemporary Naturalism and Materialism”; Jesse 
De Boer, “A Critique of Continuity, Infinity, and Allied Concepts in the Natu- 
ral Philosophy of Bergson and Russell”; Manley H. Thompson, Jr., “On the 
Distinction between Thing and Property”; Francis H. Parker, “Realistic 
Epistemology”; Henry Veatch, “For a Realistic Logic”; Eliseo Vivas, “The 
Nature of Aesthetics”; William A. Banner, “Natural Law and Social Order”; 
John Ladd, “Reason and Practice”; Robert Jordan, “The Revolt against 
Philosophy”; Harry S. Broudy, “Realism and Philosophy of Education”; 
J. Arthur Martin, “A Realistic Theory of Forgiveness”; Charles Malik, “Natu- 
ral Law and the Problem of Asia: All are members of the recently formed 
Association for Realistic Philosophy whose platform appears in the appendix. 

These essays oppose the negativism and intellectual nihilism of recent 
Anglo-American philosophy according to which it has been held “that clas- 
sical and mediaeval thought is entirely outmoded, that all data belong to the 
special sciences, that metaphysics is meaningless, that knowledge of things as 
they are is impossible, and that moral choice is arbitrary:’ On the contrary, 
these thinkers are committed to the realistic principles first formulated in the 
Greek and medieval texts, now reinterpreted and re-applied to the problems 
of modern life. They maintain that (1) being cannot be reduced to either 
material or to immaterial being, and that empirical evidence shows that both 
modes exist in the cosmos (the cosmos consisting of real, substantial entities 
ordered to one another by real extramental relations), and that (2) these real 
entities and relations can be known by the human mind as they are in them- 
selves and aesthetically enjoyed, that (3) such knowledge provides us with 
immutable, trustworthy guidance for individual and social action, and that 
(4) important truths are contained in the classical Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophies. 

This book reflects a laudable and up-to-date concern for the problems of 
our time. The reader is attracted by its positive, constructive, and able 
approach to these problems. Dedicated to stated principles, the association 
has a future in American life and education. A.J. W. 
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Tur Rance or Reason. By Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 
1952. pp. Xii-227. $3.50. 

This volume collects a baker’s dozen of articles produced over a ten-year 

period (1942-52) and in some cases revised or translated for the present collec- 

tion, plus several new pieces. The two main divisions are entitled: “Human 

Knowledge and Metaphysics,’ and “Faith and the Human Community.’ 

It would be inexpedient even to mention all of the subjects and subtopics 
covered. Our sampling may be arbitrary. “On Human Knowledge” makes a 
plea for a recovery of true philosophy, that wisdom which is “savory knowl- 
edge}’ (8) from scientism and the positivism of the Vienna school. Let the real 
man know the real world! Two notes: any real noetic immediacy is officially 
ruled out—no Platonic visions in this life; “being” is used as self-interpreting, 
as if process and existentialism had never been thought of. 

In “Philosophical Co-operation and Intellectual Justice,’ the author takes 
as his point of departure questions raised by Wilmon Sheldon (the name is 
spelled Eilmon and Eilman!). The position is taken that co-operation is pos- 
sible; opponents can recognize, “in a certain sense,’ (31) each other’s right to 
exist (surely a modest beginning), and each can use others, not by borrowing, 
but “by bringing, thanks to the other, ... (his) .. . own specific . . . principles 
to a higher degree of achievement and extension” (31) Any real co-operation 
must come from a rising of the power of contemplation on the part of all. 

“To Exist With the People” argues eloquently that to act for people is not 
enough; only the will to exist with them, as one with them, can save the 
service-motive from corruption. 

Perhaps the most impressive essay is “The End of Machiavellianism” After 
a keen analysis of the background and assumptions of Machiavelli, the author 
shows the logic of short-term success of amoral policies, also the logic of their 
long-term failure. Right invariably tends to victory, absolutely for the indi- 
vidual and his eternal destiny, relatively for group history. 

A new Christendom is foreseen which will be one of secular autonomies 
within a vital Christian philosophy. The “sacral” order of the Middle Ages 
cannot be recovered. The new Christendom will be more successful than 
the old. 

Recognizing that minor modifications might have enhanced these essays, 
here presented to a wider public, we can only be grateful for the candor and 
catholicity of these thoughts by the outstanding Catholic philosopher of our 
day. D. H.R. 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


The first appearance of a smile on the face of a statue was at the Acropolis 
at Delphi and marked the beginning in art of the emancipation of man, the 
beginnings of humanism. It reappeared with the smiling angel at Rheims and 
was finally reflected in the Mona Lisa of Leonardo. Before this, sculptured 
art had been the victim of unbending impersonalism. With the smile appears a 
new culture based on the predilections of man who feels himself in harmony 
with his world. In Art and the Emancipation of Man the Editor discusses 
one of the most important books of the day. 


The Right to be Wise is maintained by Daniel S. Robinson as against the 
“know-nothingism” of logico-positivism. The marriage of logico-positivism 
to Freudian psychology resulted in the infant named “therapeutic-positiv- 
ism” denying the right to philosophize and pretending to solve all problems. 
The child gets thoroughly spanked, washed, weighed, and dressed in this 
article. 


Campbell Crockett, professor of philosophy at the University of Cincinnati, 
recently in Oslo, Norway, representing the United States Educational Foun- 
dation, challenges the claim for historic humanism by Corliss Lamont. The 
title of the article is The Naturalistic Humanism of Corliss Lamont. 


The three succeeding articles are offered by the Editor with a profound sense 
of loss both personally and to The Personalist. Professor Elmer A. Leslie, 
Boston University School of Theology, writing of the late Dean Knudson, 
presents An Intimate View, and Professor L. Harold DeWolf, of the same 
institution, writes of Knudson As Philosopher. Who more appropriate than 
Professor Hildebrand of Depauw University to write of the late Bishop 
McConnell, cleric, philosopher, and biographer of Bowne, who was invited 
to be Bowne’s successor at Boston University? Hildebrand writes on Bishop 
McConnell—Personalist. 


In the article Emergence of a Promising Poet, Professor Garland Greever of 
the University of Southern California presents a critical estimate of the work 
of Jenny Lind Porter whose poems have been for years familiar to readers 
of The Personalist. We present also the poem which he especially commends, 
I Go to Church within my Heart, reprinted from her volume The Lantern 
of Diogenes. 

Mabel Lyon, author of The Campo Santo of Florence, lives in New York 
City and has been a teacher of Biblical History. Her work has appeared in 
the New York Sun, The Lyric, and other magazines. 
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In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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